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NEW YORK’S VIGOROUS UPRISING AGAINST TASIPANY’S TOLERATION OF VICE. 


BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER EARNESTLY ADDRESSING A REPRESENTATIVE GATHERING OF NEW YORK’S BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 
AT ST. PAUL'S CHAPEL.—Drawy ror “ LesLiz’s Weexty” By T. Dart WALKER. -{(SEE EDITORIAL PAGE,] 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Terms : $4.00 per year; $2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 

Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, and in 
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Samoa, Canada, and Mexico. 

Subscriptions payable in advance by draft on New York, or 
by express or postal order, not by local checks, which, under 
present banking regulations of New York, are at a discount 
in that city. 


China’s Wickedest Woman. 


(Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 

THE progress of peace 
negotiations with China is 
necessarily slow. Chinese 
military skill and valor may 
be contemptible, but no one 
ever thought of underes- 
timating their diplomacy. 
As might have been ex- 
pected, they have won the 
first laurels, and our diplo- 
mats in their haste have 





neglected the crucial ques- 


THE REV. FRANKLIN M. CHAPIN, tion, and will find it diffi- 
A MISSIONARY JUST FROM 


PEKING cult, if not impossible, to 


bring it forward after the 
others are decided. That question is simply this: Who is 
to be the ruling power in China? 

For more than two years the Empress-dowager has been 
more than the power behind the throne. Through her in 
fluence, or from force, the Emperor has declared his pur- 
pose to resign, and another child, the son of the premier, 
Prince Tuan, has been announced as heir-apparent, and 
might have been declared sovereign had not eminent men 
from the southern provinces protested against it. 

Her attitude toward foreigners is well known. Last 
autumn she was strenuously urged to remove from power 
the notorious Governor of Shantung, Yu Hsien. He had 
protected the Boxers in their attacks upon native converts, 
and was himself the founder of a society which had for its 
aim the expulsion of all foreigners from the empire. Com- 
plying with the wishes of the European ambassadors, the 
Empress-dowager summoned him to Peking. She then 
granted him an audience, highly honored him in other 
ways, and appointed him Governor of Shansi. The for- 
eign ambassadors urged that he be cashiered and declared 
incapable of holding office forever afterward. There was 
no question as to his guilt, but the ambassadors did not 
then understand that it was because of his crusade against 
Christians that he had been honored and the foreign Powers 
defied. 

During the past summer Governor Yu has carried things 
with a high hand in his province. Few missionaries have 
escaped alive, and many of these only at the cost of torture 
and cruelty. Nearly a hundred men, women, and children 
are estimated to have been put to death by his orders. He 
himself reported these executions to the Empress-dowager, 
with the expectation of being rewarded. 

Last spring this woman made the great, clever move of 
her campaign. For nearly two years immense stores of 
rifles and ammunition had been bought in Europe and 
shipped secretly to China. The time was nearly ripe for 
the attempt to drive every foreigner out of the country. 
Her hatred against them had grown in intensity until it 
was at a white heat. She hated England for demanding 
Kowloon, and still more for having come between her and 
the object of her vengeance, Kang Zu Wei, the reformer. 
This man had sought refuge on a British gun-boat, and the 
captain refused to give him up at the bidding of her min- 
ions. All newspapers were suppressed and reform clubs 
broken up, but as she could not reach and destroy the 
presses at Shanghai and Hong-Kong, or prevent Japanese 
and English from printing edition after edition of reform 
literature, she found herself balked at the very threshold 
of her purpose—to turn back the finger of time a thousand 
years and make the conservative ideas of China regnant in 
every family of the empire. 

Then, as has been said, came her cleverest move. Ap- 
parently yielding to the urgent requests of Major Conger 
and Sir Claude Macdonald, she issued an edict against 
the Boxers. But it was such only in name. Instead of a 
straightforward state paper, setting forth the misdeeds and 
clearly stating the penalty which would be inflicted if con- 
tinued, she condoned their actions and laid an equal blame 
upon the native converts. Janus-faced as was this most 
remarkable production, she really threw down the gage of 
battle to all the Powers by informing the Boxers that they 
had the right to assemble and arm themselves for their own 

(Continued on page 438.) 





Give the South a Chance. 


THE Southern Industrial Convention which opened in New 
Orleans on December 4th and lasted until the 8th bad interest 
for the entire country. The motto of the convention was 
‘** Business ; no politics, no sectionalism.” It was participated 
in by representatives of other States than those of the South. 
The spirit of the motto was maintained in the principal ad 
dresses which were made, and in all the proceedings of the con 
vention. 

One of the reasons why the convention attracted national 
interest is the fact that the country recognizes the brilliant 
future which is in store for the South. New Orleans, the city 
in which the convention was held, and which is the largest city 
in the South (St. Louisand Missouri being Western rather than 
Southern communities), increased 18,62 per cent. in population 
in the past decade, which is a fair growth for a town of 287,000 
inhabitants, which is very nearly two centuries old. This was 
the increase in the other important Southern towns in the dec- 
ade, in the order of the towns’ population: Louisville, 27.06 
per cent.; Atlanta, 37.14; Richmond, 456; Nashville, 6 17; 
Charleston, 1.55; Savannah, 25.06; San Antonio, 41.54; Mobile, 
23.79; Birmingham, 47.07; Galveston, 29.08; Knoxville, 44.83; 
Chattanooga, 11.65; Jacksonville, 65.28; and Lexington, Ky., 
22.27 

The average among those cities is fairly high. The increase 
in the population of the entire Southern group of States in the 
decade was 20.15 per cent , as compared with a gain of 20.06 
per cent. for the whole United States. Though slightly below 
that of the entire country, the growth of the South was in ex- 
cess of that of New England or of the group of Middle States. 
This growth in the South is rendered all the more significant by 
the fact that it is largely a natural increase, as the foreign im- 
migration to the South is comparatively small. 

The expansion of the South in the next ten years is reason- 
ably certain to be greater proportionately as well as absolutely 
than it has been in the decade just ended. In several of the 
States of the South are immense deposits of coal and iron, the 
possession of which determine in a large degree a community’s 
industrial standing in a country or in the world. Of course its 
cotton product is immeasurably greater than that produced by 
allthe rest of the world in the aggregate, and even here there 
are opportunities for almost unlimited growth. Of the 14,000,000 
bales of cotton produced in the entire world, the Southern States 
contribute a little over seventy-five per cent. The country is 
breaking all records these days in its exportation of domestic 
merchandise, and this, in a great degree, is caused by the enor- 
mous shipments of cotton, which furnish the largest single item 
in the value of the country’s exports. Cotton prices at the 
present time are higher than the average of any recent year, 
the product is large, and as a consequence the South is pros 
perous. 

But the South bas been learning to utilize some of its cotton 
product at home. While the Northern States in 1891 manu 
factured 2,027,000 bales of cotton, and the South 613,000 bales, 
the takings of the North were 2,217,000 in 1899, and those of 
the South were 1,415,000. That is, while the North was prac- 
tically stationary between 1891 and 1899 in the amount of cot 
ton which it manufactured, the South much more than doubled 
its own manufactures of that staple. And the South has only 
just made a beginning in this branch of industry. 

In the production of coal and the manufacture of iron and 
steel the South has made great advances in the past few years, 
and here, too, only a beginning has been made. Birmingham, 
Anniston, and Chattanooga are getting to be known all over 
the world for the quantity and the quality of their iron and 
steel manufactures, and the South is making the world’s prices 
for iron and steel. 

Socially, too, the South is making exceedingly creditable 
gains. Since 1865 the Southern States have expended over 
$400,000,000 for the public-school education of her children, 
blacks and whites alike, although the white pupulation pay 
four-fifths of the taxes. Illiteracy among whites and blacks is 
declining in the South. The attractions of that section to set- 
tlers from the Northern States and from Europe are steadily 
increasing. That section will undoubtedly make a greater 
growth in population, in industries, and in general social ad- 
vancement in the next ten years than it has scored in the past 
ten. Horace Greeley’s injunction of forty years ago needs 
some modification : ‘‘Go South, young man ; go South !” 


The ‘* Hayseeds”’ and the Police. 


THE popular outburst against the obvious toleration of vice 
in New York City by its police has been met in the customary 
manner by the transfer of a few police captains and subordi- 
nates from one precinct to another. Usually this has been the 
beginning and the end of the work of reform in our police de- 
partment every time when public attention has been called to 
the glaring evils of the police administration. What is accom- 
plished by such transfers? Does it do any good to take an un- 
fit or incompetent man from one place and put bim in another 
of equal power and responsibility ? Obviously, no. Unfit and 
incompetent men should have no place on our police force, and 
yet it is filled with them, including some barnacles which have 
fastened on the force almost from Tweed’s time. From having 
once been known as “ the finest in the world,” New York’s police 
force has fallen to the state of one of the worst. What is needed 
is a clean sweep. 

The entire force of New York City should be legislated out 
of office from top to bottom. The new State-police bill, if it 
passes, should contain a proviso to this effect. More and more 
the people of this communityare realizing that there is no es 
cape from the infamies of Tammany’s police control except by 
way of drastic legislation at Albany. In a letter to the Evening 
Post, which every opponent of the proposed State-police bill 
should read, Mr. Frank H. Platt points out the impossibility of 
defeating Croker at the municipal election next fall under ex- 
isting conditions. He shows that the main source of Croker’s 
power is the police, which permits illegal voting, which does the 





election work of Tammany Hall, including the collection of its 
enormous corruption fund, and which is absolutely under the 
personal domination of Croker. Mr. Platt says truthfully that 
‘*the State alone can break up the existing use of the police by 
Croker,” and thet the only object of the proposed State- police 
bill is ‘‘to terminate the present scandalous practices and to 
obtain a respectable police administration.” He adds that there 
is no advantage in home rule “ which extorts tribute from 
every one, and protects none but the worst.” As to the allega- 
tion that the bill would be utilized by Republicans to obtain 
partisan advantage, he presents a perfect answer in the history 
of the liquor-tax law, which was opposed by every Democratic 
and independent newspaper, but which has produced over 
$60,000,000 of revenue from the liquor business in five years, 
and reduced the number of saloons by 6,000. There can be no 
answer to these arguments. The theory of home rule is right, 
but it should be borne in mind that but for legislation at 
Albany by the niuch ridiculed ‘“ hayseed” representatives, 
there would be safety in New York City for neither property 
nor life. Whatever of security to the ballot, whatever of jus- 
tice to the poor and the suffering, has been secured, has come 
not from the hirelings that Tammany Hall has sent to tie 
Legislature at Albany, but from the hands and hearts of legisla 
tors from the despised ‘* hayseed ” districts. 

Colonel Joel B. Erhardt, one of the most eminent citizens of 
New York, and one of the best police commissioners it ever 
had, says that ‘** the first thing necessary to insure a fair elec- 
tion in this city is to legislate the present police officials out of 
office,” and he adds that ** we must not let the fetich of home 
rule stand in the way of this necessary reform. After all, it 
might be said that home rule means State rule.” This is the 
most sensible comment on the situation that we have heard, 
and it comes from a man who is eminent both as a reformer 
and a Republican. The hope of reform in the city of New 
York lies in the possibilities of legislation at Albany this win 
ter, and those who fail to realize this fact bave no conception 
of the real perils of the local situation. 


Tammany’s police must go ! 


The Plain Truth. 


RowpyIsM and brutality, otherwise known under the pleas- 
ing guise of college ‘‘ sport,” have claimed another victim in the 
person of a young freshman from Rochester, who was done to 
death a few days ago in a ‘‘cane rush” among the students of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The young man 
had his neck broken while engaged in a struggle with his class- 
mates to retain possession of acane. ‘‘ Cane rushes” have been 
a feature of undergraduate life in many of our educational 
institutions for years past. They are always attended with 
vivlent scenes, and this fatality in Boston is not the first in- 
stance where death has followed from injuries received in 
these contests. Black eyes, broken limbs, and bruised bodies 
are the regular outcome. The practice is foolish as it is dan- 
gerous to life and limb, and it ought to be stopped everywhere. 
It does not avail to plead that contests like these are necessary 
and helpful, on the whole, as an outlet for youthful energy and 
vitality. That plea has been made to cover moresins of a phys- 
ical sort than the mantle of charity could ever do. It will not 
answer in this case any more than it does in “‘ hazing.” There 
are a hundred forms of recreation and athletic exercise in which 
college boys can engage which are interesting, inspiring, and 
sufficiently exciting to meet all healthful and normal desires, 
Educational institutions deserving of recognition and support 
by the American people will do well to limit student contests 
within the lines of ordinary prudence and common'sense. These 
institutions exist primarily for the purpose of developing not 
prize-fighters nor muscular prodigies, but the highest and finest 
types of manhood—gentlemen and not brutes. It should be 
added that the Institute of Technology has acted promptly in 
forbidding ‘* cane-rushes”” among its students in future, and sev- 
eral other schools East and West have done likewise. 





Looking at the situation in a charitable way, it appears that 
a lamentable state of confusion exists in the minds of the police 
authorities of New York and other cities in regard to the atti- 
tude they should take toward various forms of public vice. 
When a demand is made upon them, as at present in New 
York, to exercise their power and authority to a greater de- 
gree in the suppression of vicious and semi-criminal practices, 
the reply is often that the evils complained of have always ex- 
isted, and always will exist until the millennium comes, and that 
itis utterly vain and foolish to expect that they can ever be 
abolished. Harm, and not good, it is said, comes from too 
great severity in these matters. This plea has an element of 
truth in it, and it also involves a most dangerous fallacy. It is 
quite true that gambling and the social evil, for example, will 
continue to exist among men for ages; so also will evils or 
crimes of a still graver character, such as robbery and murder. 
But neither in the one case nor the other does this fact of the 
continued existence of any vice or crime relieve the authorities 
constituted for the preservation of law, order, and public 
morality from prompt, vigilant, and energetic action in the 
suppression of these evils and the punishment of offenders. It 
may be said, by a parity of reasoning, that falsehood, profan- 
ity, and hypocrisy will probably never be entirely eliminated 
from the world, but it does not follow from this that any of the 
Ten Commandments should be suspended, or that the church 
and all other agencies of truth and righteousness among men 
thould cease to wage an uncompromising and relentless war- 
fare against these and all other forms of sin. Similarly, there is 
absolutely but one attitude for the police of New York or any 
other city to take toward certain vices, and that is the attitude 
of stern and unrelenting hostility. It is their business, their 
sworn duty, to exercise every power they mossess to hunt out 
and exterminate all evils which are under the specific ban of 
the law. They must catch the thief, the brawler, and the mur- 
derer if they can, and also the procurer and other evil beings 
who seek their prey in public places. Leave such questions 
as the necessity of evil and the continuance of it to be dealt 
with by the teachers, the preachers, and the law makers. 
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NEVER was the beautiful and time-honored ceremonial of 
christening a new ship performed under happier auspices than 
in the case of the new 
monitor Arkansas, 
launched at Newport 
News, Va., on Novem 
ber 10th. The event was 
very successful, not be 
ing marred by an acci 
dent of any kind, and 
the vessel rode out on 
the James River literally 
like ‘‘a thing of life,” 
to begin its career on 
the waves. The honor 
of giving a baptismal 
name to this new terror 
of the seas was accorded 
to Miss Bobbie Newton 
Jones, one of the fairest 
daughters of Arkansas. 
The distinction came to 
Miss Jones also by reason 
of the fact that her fa 
MISS BOBBIE NEWTON JONES, WHO ther is Governor of the 
CHRISTENED THE MONITOR State from which the 
** ARKANSAS” AT NEW 

PORT NEWS. 





monitor takes its name. 
It was a proud and 
happy moment for the young lady when she pronounced the 
title which this formidable ship will bear through all the long 
and eventful years tocome. With Miss Jones at the time were 
the Governor himself and a number of prominent people from 
Little Rock and other parts of Following the 
launching a luncheon was given by the officials of the Newport 


Arkansas, 


News ship-yard in honor of Miss Jones. 

It will be generally agreed that no man living is better 
fitted to take up the work which Dwight L. Moody, the farcous 
evangelist, laid down at 
Northfield a year ago, 
than Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, pastor of the 
New Court Church, 
London. Mr. Morgan is 
a _ religious leader of 
deep and strong spirit 
uality, an effective and 
successful preacher of 
the evangelical type, and 
a man of winning per- 
sonality. He is, more- 
over, a man in the prime 
of life and manly vig- 
or, and possesses, like 
his lamented predecessor 
at Northfield, an enor- 
mous capacity for work. 
Mr. Morgan made his 
REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, wHo first visit to this country 

WILL SUCCEED EVANGELIST four years ago, when 
MOODY AT NORTHFIELD. be preached at Ocean 





Grove. Mr. Moody met bim and was so impressed with the 
Englisbman’s manner and method that he invited him to speak 
at one of the summer conferences at Northfield that year. 
Thus began a friendship between the two men which deepened 
and strengthened to the end of Moody’s life. Every year since 
that first summer Mr. Morgan’s sermons have been one of the 
most helpful and attractive features of the Northfield meetings. 
Pastors, preachers, and Bible students have found his discourses 
and Bible expositions of special value. Mr. Morgan’s work 
at Northfield has led to his receiving invitations to the vacant 
pulpits of several prominent American churches, among them 
being the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, of New York. He 
has refused these calls, but has accepted the invitation to North- 
field, because, he says, *‘ I bave long felt that God was preparing 
me for a ministry to the churches rather than to one particular 
church.” He is coming, he says, to ‘ follow in Mr. Moody’s foot- 
steps, not to fill his place. No man can do that.” 

Every one acquainted with the career of Captain McCalla, 
of the United States cruiser Newark, bas heard with keen regret 
of the charges against 
bim for ‘“‘bad man- 
agement and lack of 
discipline” on board 
the vessel, charges 
which led to his be- 
ing summoned by 
Admiral Remey be- 
fore a court of in- 
quiry at Manila last 
month. Captain 
McCalla commanded 
the Marblehead dur 
ing the Spanisl 
American war, am, 
did such gallant and 
efficient service with 
the vessel that his 
achievements form 
CAPTAIN BOWMAN H. MCCALLA, RE- one of the most nota- 

CENTLY SUMMONED BEFORE A ble chapters of that 

COURT OF INQUIRY conflict, and brought 

him much deserved 

fame. A year ago he was ordered to the command of the 
Newark, operating in Asiatic waters. During the recent 
troubles in China he distinguished himself again by his con- 
duct of a battalion of marines in the relief expedition to Peking. 





For this action he received the thanks of Admiral Seymour, the 
British commander, and of Secretary Long. Such a man de 
serves at least to be treated with leniency, even though he may 
be guilty of some errors or offenses. 

The Marquis Francisco de Souza Coutinho is a real noble 
man and cousin of King Pedro, of Portugal, besides being pos 
sessed of a baritone voice 
of great sweetness, re- 
markable both for qual 
ity and volume, and fired 
with all the ardency of 
temperament of the ex 
treme south of Europe 
Big, jovial, magnetic and 
appreciative, he makes 
one think of some of Dau 
det’s heroes, those irre 
sistible types of Gascony. 
His is a_ fascinating 
personality from many 
view-points, and his ca- 
reer presents every va 
riety from court circles 
to the 
The quality of his voice 


concert stage 
was noticed first while 
he was a young man pur 
suing his studies for the 
diplomatic service. He 
was persuaded to culti 
vate his music and soon 





he appeared, incognito, 
as Valentine in ** Faust, 
at the 
Lisbon. 


THE MARQUIS OF SOUZA, THE SING- 
ING COUSIN OF THE KING 
OF PORTUGAL, 


Royal Opera, of 
This perform- 
ance proved such a suc- 
cess that the marquis conceived a lasting passion for the artistic 
career, To the disgust of his father, who withdrew all financial 
and family recognition, the young man went to Italy and Ger- 
many to study music, his expenses being met by his cousin, the 
King. Most of the musicians of modern Italy are his personal 
friends. He created the part of Tonio in Leoncavallo’s ‘‘I Pag- 
liaeci,” and sings Mascagni, Puccini, and the other moderns as 
well. He arrived in New York early in December. 


A typical German official and statesman of the old school 
is Prince Charles Victor Hohenlobe, who has just resigned his 
post as chancellor of the 
German empire, after a 
service lasting over six 
years. He wasthe third 
man to fill the place 
since the creation of the 
office, his immediate 
predecessor being Count 
von Caprivi. Hohen 
lohe, like his master, the 
present Emperor, was a 
firm believer in the di- 
vine right of kings, and 
was always 
ready and willing to en- 
force orders curbing or 
suppressing democratic 
tendencies as William 


quite as 


was to issue them. He 
has been an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Em- 





peror’s scheme for con- 
necting the interior of 
Germany with the sea 
by a great canal, and has shown himself able to deal with the 
fierce opposition which the scheme has aroused among the great 
German land-owvers. ‘‘ Your Excellency will find the opposi- 
tion to be a rock in the path of your canal,” said one of these 
land owners to him some months ago. To this Prince Hohen- 
lohe replied : ‘‘ Very well ; we'll imitate Moses—smite the rock 
until the water flows.” In his earlier life Hohenlohe made a 
fine reputation in the army. He commanded the German artil 
lery in 1570, and won the special commendation of Bismarek for 
his work at the siege of Paris. His retirement from public office 
is said, in some quarters, to be due to old age and physical iu- 
firmities, while in others it is attributed to a difference of 
opinion between bim and the Emperor with reference to the 
latter’s Chinese policy. 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE, JUST RESIGNED 
AS CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY. 


- During the awful weeks of suspense at the Peking lega- 
tions last summer, one venerable figure frequently appeared 
upon the walls. It was 
that of the Rev. Dr. W. 
A. P. Martin, president 
of the Peking Uni- 
versity, who is seven- 
ty-tbree years of age. 
Turning from a wistful 
look every morning in 
the direction of Tien- 
Tsin, he ceased to wonde 
when the allies 
coming, and did what 
ever came to bis hand to 
do for the general com- 
fort and defense. Fora 
fortnight before the re- 
lief arrived there was 
not a word of news from 
the outside world. The 
legations had started in 
with eighty-three mules 
REV. DR. W. A. P. MARTIN, THE and ponies for meat : by 


VENERABLE AMERICAN WHO DID : . 
> > > rn 

NOBLE SFRVICE IN THE PE- the time the interna 

tional column reached 


KING SIEGE. 
Peking there were six 
mules left, and a little bran for bread making. On the night of 


were 





£85 
August 13th, when Dr. Martin turned in in Minister Conger’s 
At two o'clock on the 
morning of the 14th a sentry dashed into the room, shouting : 
** They’re « In the 


There 


quarters there was food for two days 


oming ! You can hear the machine-guns !” 
same instant men and wemen sprang from their beds. 
was sobbing and cheering—the relief of nerves that had been 
tried to the snapping point. Dr. Martin dwells on the music of 
those crackling machine-guns. Later in the forenoon, when 
the legation gates were opened and a column of baggard Sikh 
riders came swinging in, the dramatic crisis of the internation- 
al tragedy was reached. Dr. Martin, who is now with his son 
Newell, at Audubon Park, N. J., is especially warm in his praise 
of Mr. H. G. Squires, secretary of the American legation, and 
of heroic Captain Myers, who commanded the American 
marine guard of the legation. Dr. Martin believes in the res 
toration of Kwang-su to thethrone. That failing, he believes 
the best thing to do would be to divide the yellow empire and 
place it under the rule of native princes, they to be supervised by 
the Powers. 

=Next to the Governorship of New York, perhaps the most 
influential political position in the dominant party is that of 
chairman of the 
State Committee, 
from which the 
Hon. B. B. Odell, 
Jr., is just about to 
graduate to the gu 
bernatorial chair. 
The selection of 
Colonel George W. 
Dunn, of Bingham- 
ton, as Mr. Odell’s 
successor in the 
chairmanship, is a 
tribute, therefore, 
not only to Mr, 
Dunn’s faithful par- 
ty services, but also 
to his ability and 
experience as a po- 
litical leader. Mr. 
Dunn is one of the 
best-known Repub- 





licans in the Empire 
State, and one of 
the oldest members 
of the State Committee, having served on that body continu- 


COLONEL GEORGE W. DUNN, THE NEW 
CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN 
STATE COMMITTEE. 


ously from his district for the past fourteen years. He is closely 
affiliated with the State leader of his party, Senator Platt, to 
whose fortunes he was allied back in the stormy political days 
of the Senator after his abrupt retirement from the Senate in 
1881. Colonel Dunn has served as clerk of the Assembly, and 
is at present a member of the State railroad commission. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, Colonel Dunn, who was a member of the 
Twenty-seventh New York Volunteers was taken prisoner at 
the first battle of Bull Run, and, after his exchange, re-entered 
the army, and subsequently recruited Company D of the Gnrg 
Hundred and Ninth Regiment New York Volunteers. He was 
wounded in the battles of the Wilderness, and his title of colonel, 
which came to him when he was placed in command of the regi- 
ment to which he was attached, was won by loyalty and bravery. 
Colonel Dunn succeeds one of the ablest chairmen the State Com- 
mittee has ever had, and his selection was made by common con- 
sent of all the party’s leaders. 

=No man is better known or more highly honored in the 
banking circles of the United States than Mr. Frederick D. 
Tappan, who has just 
completed fifty years of 
service in the Gallatin 
National Bank, of New 
York, of which institu- 
tion he bas been presi- 
dent for thirty - two 
years. His splendid rec- 
ord was recently signal 
ized by the presentation 
to him, on behalf of the 
directors and employés 
of his bank, of a beauti- 
ful illuminated address 
and a massive gold lov- 
ing cup. Mr. Tappan is 
a native New- Yorker, 
and was born in this 
city over seventy -one 
years ago. He entered 
the Gallatin Bank as 
specie clerk in 1850, and 
by steady promotion 
became its president in 
1868. In every mon- 
etary panic during the 
past thirty years, when- 
ever the New York Clearing-house Association has been called 
into service, Mr. Tappan has been prominent in the conferences 
of that body, whose record is a part of the patriotic history of 
she land. On several occasions he bas been the chief factor in 
meeting or averting panicky conditions, and bis experience and 
sagacity have been relied upon in most serious emergencies to 
bring order out of chaos. Mr. Tappan is the president of the 
Union League Club, and, thcugh be is perhaps the best-known 
banker in the country to-day, he is one of the most modest and 
retiring of men. His photograph is seldom seen in public prints, 
and he is never prominent as a public speaker, but he has a host 
of warm and devoted friends who honor him for his integrity 
as @ man, as well as for bis skill and success as a banker and 
financier. Just how much this country owes to Mr. Tappan and 
his associates in the New York Clearing House will never be 
told. It is a part of the unwritten story of the inside work- 
ings of the Treasury Department. It is sufficient to say that 
more than once the prompt action of Mr. Tappan and a few 
other leaders of finance in New York was all that prevented an 
overwhelming financial disaster, 





MR. FREDERICK D. TAPPAN, THE 
EMINENT FINANCIER. 
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OUR FASTEST ARMORED CRUISER, 


A FLEET oF Srx oF THESE TERRORS OF THE SEA Is To BE CONSTRUCTED BY THE UNITED STatTes—TuHEY WILL BE THE BEST-EQUIPPED OF ALL MODERN CRUISERS. 
From a drawing furnished to “ Leslie’s Weekly” by the courtesy of the Bureau of Constzuction and Repair of the United States Navy.—{SEE PaGE 443.) 
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THE MOST FORMIDABLE BATTLE-SHIP IN THE WORLD. 


Tue Frrst-o.ass BATTLeE-sHIP “ PENNSYLVANIA ”—TYPE OF THREE SHIPS OF ITs CLASS—THE CONTRACT FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THIS Suip Is ABouT To BE AWARDED 
BY THE Navy DEPARTMENT.—Drawn for “‘ Leslie’s Weekly” by its special artist, F. Cresson Schell,—(SEE PAGE 443.] 
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NEW YORK THE 


AND IN ANY AGE—EXCEEDING THE YEARLY EXPENSES OF NINE-TENTHS OF THE NATIONS OF 
WAGES FOR A YEAR OF ALL THE CITY 


THE ENTIRE EXPENSES OF THE SPATE 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS- 


THE VALUE OF THE COUNTRY’S 


THE New York City tax budget for 1901 is ONE HUNDRED 
MILLION | OLLARS! 
and child in the city will be taxed at the rate of thirty dollars 
per head for the support of certain branches of the municipal 


This means that every man, woman, 


government for the year. 

The people do not get balf value for the one hundred million 
dollars. 
York tax levy the largest of any city in the world. After 
three years of government on a business basis, under the la- 
mented Mayor Strong, during which streets were paved with 
asphalt and cleaned in all sections of the city; in which sites 
for small parks and play-grounds were acquired in the crowd 


Tammany greed and robbery bave made the New 


ed districts, and honesty, economy, and efficiency were intro- 
duced into the various branches of the city government, Tam- 
many’s political brigands, beeause of inexcusable divisions 
among the professed friends of good government, captured the 
municipality at the election of 1897. They are treating it as 
, as the freebooters of the 

‘ll into their hands. Tam- 

y’s inner councils are con- 

l These take their orders 

ceive t I d Croker. 

This man 4s the bead of 4 ~ =? that is accomplishing the 
spoliation of New York City. He has been called ‘* nervy ” and 
cunning. Years ago he demonstrated lack of courage, and re- 
cent political campaigns have proved bim to be not even cun 
ning. He is mediocrity on horseback. Circumstances and the 
backing of men who had use for him, and who did use him, 
brought him to the leadership of the Tammany clan. In that 
position he had the handling of the election funds. He soon 
gave evidences of the possession of wealth. People asked 
‘* Where did you get it ?’ and he did not condescend to answer. 
This defiance was held to be proof of bis bravery. But the 
veriest coward could be defiant under such circumstances as 
surrounded him. Tammany was all-powerful, and Croker had 
Tammapy at his back. 

When the Fassett committee from the Albany Legislature 
led a Tammany office-holder to admit under oath tbat he 
had given $10,000 to an infant daughter of Croker, the latter 
hastened across the ocean. When the Lexow committee was 
hot on his trail. Croker again sought refuge in England. In 
1898 he appeared before the Mazet committee, a body which 
was virtually without power to compel the answering of its 
questions or to punish for contempt, and after proving that he 
had not forgotten the habits and speech of his early days, and 
also after making a show of himself as a witness, he again made 
a hasty departure for England. This man, who has three times 
left the country while investigations affecting his honor were 
pending, cannot rationally be called courageous. He is brave 
only when all the odds are in his favor. 

Nor can the assertion that Croker is cunning be admitted. 
There was much of the rowdy and bully in his answers to ques- 
tions before the Mazet committee, but not a trace of shrewd- 
ness. He was not cunning in the campaign of 1898, for many 
Democrats say that his treatment of Judge Daly caused the loss 
of the State ticket. He was not cunning in the campaign of 
1900, when he predicted that Bryan would carry New York 
City by 80,000, and bet $150,000 on that preposterous opinion. 

Neither brave nor cunning, Richard Croker is a_ public 
menace because of the position he occupies as the commander- 
in-chief of the Tammany cohorts, Without his approval no 
one can hold an office in the metropolis. He presents to his 
subordinate in the mayoralty the names of persons whom he 
has selected for official positions and emoluments. Contractors 
for work and supplies are eager to adopt the surest course to 
secure hisfavor. He has testified that candidates for the Su- 
preme Court Bench have paid Tammany or himself personally 
after obtaining their nominations through him. The price is 
usually $5,000. 

Richard Croker, the head of Tammany, has made the gov 
ernment of the city of New York the costliest in the world. 
He has inflicted upon the people a standing army of office-holders 
larger in numbers than the war forces of nine-tenths of the na- 
tions of the world. Great countries possessing millions of square 
miles of territory are governed more cheaply than the metropo- 
lis of the Western hemisphere, which in the opening year of the 
twentieth century is the lootand bootof Tammany. The weight 
of the burden which the tax-payers of New York City must 
carry in 1901 cannot be measured by the imagination. One 
hundred million doliars is an enormous aggregate. It is one- 
tenth the entire taxable valuation, including bank stocks, of 
the city in 1870, when there were but two cities in the world 
that were richer. 

One hundred million dollars! This is double the cost of the 
government of Mexico, with its 15,000,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing the cost of Mexico’s army and navy. It is almost a third 
of the cost of the government of the German empire, including 
the support of that country’s immense army, its great navy, 
and its railroads, and the interest on its debt; and Germany has 
a population of 5@,000,000. It is a quarter as great as the cost 
of the government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, including its army, its gigantic navy, and the interest 
on its debt: aud the United Kingdom’s population is in the 
neighborhood of 40,000,000. France’s burden of taxation is 
crushing that wealthy nation of 40,000,000 of inhabitants, with 
its great army and navy, and the interest on its colossal debt 
—the largest that any country in the world carries—yet New 
York City’s government costs a sixth as much as that of France. 

The expenditure of the government of the United States in 
1860, when the country’s population was 31,000,000, was 863,- 
000,000, or not very much more than balf of the yearly cost 


COSTLIEST CITY 


+*OVERNMENT—ALMOST AS MUCH AS THE ENTIRE 


IN THE WORLD. 


TAMMANY’S TAX LEVY OF ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS FOR NEXT YEAR GREATER THAN WAS EVER BEFORE IMPOSED ON ANY CITY 


THE WORLD—FIVE TIMES IN EXCESS OF 


MORE THAN THE EARNINGS OF A QUARTER OF A MILLION OPERATIVES—SURPASSING 
GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTI TEN YEARS AGO—CROKERS EXILE AND TAMMANY’S 


OVERTHROW THE ONLY REMEDIES. 


of the support of the government of New York City at the 
present time. The costof the United States government in the 
present year, when the country’s population is in excess of 
76,000,000, will be but little more than five times as great as 
that of the city of New York, although the United States at 
this moment is supporting an army of 100,000 men, is building 
a big navy, has just been engaged in a war in China, and has 
been participating in one in the Philippines for almost two 
years. 

Let the comparisons follow other lines in the effort to fix in 
the reader's mind the enormity of this plundering tax levy 
The manufacturing statistics obtained by the census of 1900 
are not yet available, and recourse will be had to those of 
1800, a year when the country was prosperous and wages were 
large. New York was then, as it is now, the greatest manu 
facturing city in the country. The total amount of wages paid 
to all the 354,291 factory employés in the city in 1890 was 
$135,000,000—a small fraction more than one-third in excess of 
the Croker-Tammany tax levy of 1901. Brooklyn, in 1890, had 
109,300 factory employés, and their wages for the year were 
$65,000,000. There has been considerable increase in ten years 
in the number employed and in the amount of wages paid, but 
not sufficient to bring the total of the latter up to anything like 
one hundred million dollars. Therefore it is safe to say that the 
aggregate of the wages paid in Brooklyn industrial establish- 
ments in 1901 will not be equal in amount to the city’s tax levy. 

Tammany’s tax levy this year is twice as much as the wages 
paid to the factory employés of Boston in 1890 ; three times as 
much as the wages paid that year in Pittsburg or Baltimore ; 
four times as much as in Newark ; three times as much as in 
San Francisco ; eight times as much as in Lynn, and nine times 
as much as in Jersey City or in Lowell. All these are conspicu- 
ous manufacturing cities. 

This one hundred million dollars represents the earnings of 
a quarter of a million wage-workers for a year. At five dollars 
per week for each individual it would keep nearly 400,000 per- 
sons a year, and the average cost of living in this country is 
considerably less than five dollars per week for each person. 
The value of the gold and silver produced in this country in 
1890 was but $99,000,000; of anthracite coal but $66,000,000, 
and of iron ore but $33,251,000. The taxes of the people of 
New York City are greater per year than the value of the 
country’s production of gold and silver, one-third more than 
the value of the entire amount of anthracite coal, and three 
times as great as the value of the iron-ore mined in the country 
in 1890. 

One hundred million dollars! This is in excess of five times 
the cost of carrying on the government of the imperial State of 
New York, with a population considerably more than 7,000,000. 
Excluding the State’s income from indirect taxation, it is ten 
times as great as the commonwealth’s tax levy for the present 
year. The State maintains 638 miles of canals, numerous nor- 
mal schools, charitable institutions, asylums for the insane and 
other wards of the community, reformatories, prisons, courts, 
and also bears a large share of the cost of the national guard. 
All these items, as well as a considerable percentage of the cost 
of public schools, improving roads, abolishing grade-crossings, 
together with the entire expense of carrying on all departments 
of the State government, are met by a tax-levy not one-tenth 
as large as that of the city of New York, with a population of 
less than 4,000,000, 

Enormous as is this one hundred million dollars that is to be 
raised by direct taxation, it does not represent the cost of gov- 
ernment by Richard Croker for one year. The departments of 
water-supply and of docks and ferries are supported by their 
own revenues. The city bas other income—not, because of offi- 
cial remissness, as much as it might have—from franchises, 
rent of markets and other properfy, permits, and from a vari- 
ety of other sources. 

There are other taxes to which a mere allusion will be made. 
They are the blackmail that is notoriously levied on dive-keep- 
ers, gamblers, and respectable persons who from any cause fall 
into the hands of Tammany pirates. These levies were conclu- 
sively proved before every Legislative committee that has in- 
vestigated the affairs of the city. The sums obtained in this 
way must be immense, and every dollar is secured illegitimately 
and diverted to the personal use of the men by whom and for 
whom it is obtained. It is, however, the present purpose to 
fasten public attention, not on the blackmail levies, which have 
no excuse in law, but upon the vast aggregate of money which, 
under color of legality, is to be taken from the tax-payers. 
This is in reality blackmail also. It is worse. A blackmailer 
gives something, or the promise of something, in return for his 
levy. The tax-payer gets nothing for a large partof his money. 
His property is virtually confiscated. 

The expense of paving streets, as well as of opening and 
grading them ; of constructing sewers, of laying water- and 
gas-mains, of acquiring park sites, and of other improvements, 
is imposed on the property assumed to be benefited, and does 
not come out of the one hundred million dollars, except ina 
few possible instances where intercession with Croker or Cro- 
ker’s deputies, with sufficient ‘‘ reasons,” may avail to secure 
the payment of a moiety of the cost from the tax budget. Look 
back a few years! The amount of the taxes that were imposed 
in the entire territory that is now comprised within the city of 
New York in 1896 was $60,000,000 ; in 1897 it was $62,000,000. 
The tax budget for the city in 1898 was $68,700,000. 

One of the arguments in favor of consolidation was that it 
would lessen the expenses of the several communities. This 
was a reasonable expectation. Ihe number of officials was re- 
duced. Several municipal legislative bodies were abolished. 


Instead of many executive departments, but one was required, 
There was every reason for a large decrease in taxes with con 
solidation, except the reason that Tammany Hall must be 
taken care of and its rulers enriched. This last was, and is, 
with the men interested, ‘‘a paramount issue.” There has con 
sequently not been any decrease in the taxes. On the contrary, 
they have been increased $40,000,000 in four years. With the 
same proportion of increase they will, in 1903, be double what 
they were in 1896, The only manner in which the doubling of 
the tax-levy every six or seven years can be prevented is, ac 
cording to the present view, the crushing of Tammany and the 
permanent exile of Croker, who is Tammany’s great gun, and 
who is dangerous not only on his own account, but also because 
of the men behind the gun. 

Nobody with any intelligence will expose himself to ridicul. 
by undertaking any justification of the increase of forty per 
cent. in the tax levy, when a reduction of at least ten per 
cent. was a not unreasonable expectation. The men who have 
made this one-hundred-million-dollar levy do not undertake to 
defend it. They plead that they could not help themselves. 
The need of New York to-day is men in official place who can 
help themselves, and at the head of the government there is 
great need of a man like the late William L. Strong, who saw that 
the city received value for its money. This 1901 levy cannot be 
excused. It cannot be defended before honest men. It has 
been fattened with ‘‘ rake-offs,” plunder, and payment for po 
litical services. It is a monument of crime to commemorate 
the opening of the new century. The past offers no precedent 
for comparison, and it should remain unique while the century 
moves through the vale of years. It is the greatest levy ever 
made on any city, in any age, for any purpose by any men. 

What is to be done with this vast sum of money that is to be 
exacted from the tax- and rent-payers? In one way or another 
the greater part will be devoted to increasing the fortunes of 
Tammany men who enjoy the favor of Croker. Part will be 
appropriated to the payment of the salaries of the 50,000 men 
who are on the city’s pay-rolls, for services which many of 
them do not render. Services to the public they are not ex- 
pected to give. They have been given a place and pay to insure 
their loyalty to Croker. 

A great part of the taxes will go to favored contractors who 
furnish supplies to the city. These contractors are carefully 
selected. During every campaign they send their checks to 
Tammany Hall, and to prevent miscarriage, as well as to make 
sure that their liberality will be borne in mind by the chief, 
they take pains to notify Croker. Intimate acquaintance with 
Tammanyites inclines these contractors to make certain the 
fact that their contributions are not stopped by any deputy or 
deputy’s deputy. 

It is well known that it is exceedingly difficult for an outside 
contractor to get in the ring. When one does bid, something 
happens. His proposal may be found defective. The specifica- 
tions may contain peculiar clauses, which, when construed by 
the head of a department, will shut the interloper out. Articles 
required may be patented or produced by but one maker, who 
will refuse to sell to any but ring contractors. If, in spite of 
all obstacles, an outsider does get his bid received, and it is the 
lowest, all bids may be rejected and the work or supplies adver- 
tised over and over again, until the intruder becomes weary or 
consents to make an “‘ arrangement.” 

The contractors’ pickings, by the way, are not limited to the 
monstrous tax-levy. The cost of erecting public buildings and 
of doing much other public work is met by the sale of bonds. 
The tax department—a centre of confessed nepotism and stupid 
methods—every year increases enormously the taxable valua- 
tion of real and personal property. This helps Croker and 
Tammany in twoways. The city can issue bonds to the amount 
of ten per cent. of its valuation, and an increase of the latter 
permits the issue of additional bonds. With these insatiates 
not even the one-hundred-million-dollar tax-levy will suttice. 
Additions to the valuation prevent an increase in the tax rate 
commensurate with the swollen budget. This latter trick, how- 
ever, is so old that it has lost efficacy. Tax-payers, by compar- 
ing the amounts they will be called upon to pay in 1901 with the 
sums paid in former years, will see at a glance how they are 
being plundered. 

In other articles the manner in which the city is being 
robbed, and the avarice and maladministration of Tammany 
officials—personally selected by Croker—will be discussed in 
detail. Enough, for this time, to add that Croker must be per- 
manently exiled and Tammany must be overthrown, or the 
tax-levy will add untold millions to its total every year. 

EDWARD ERSKINE. 


China’s Wickedest Woman. 


(Continued from page 434.) 

protection. The Boxers took the hint and changed their name 
from ‘* Boxers” to ‘‘ Volunteers,” as hundreds of tablets which 
they threw away when Peking was captured bear witness. 
And yet to-day, knowing the above facts and many others, the 
Powers have received her accredited representatives, and are 
proceeding to treat with them. Russia has said that she is not 
to be punished. The viceroys and governors in the southern 
provinces said the same. And the Powers yielded. The Em- 
press-dowager is to remain the head of the Chinese govern- 
ment. She will continue to promise—and not perform. Edicts 
will be issued to protect foreigners and ( aristians, and secret 
orders will be sent to pay no attention to them. 

There is not a European or American in China who can 
speak the language and who is acquainted with their customs 
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who does not believe that there will be no surety for life or 
property if the Empress-dowager remains in power. She is 
far more guilty of the blood of innocent men, women, and 
children than Prince Tuan, for she has been at the head of 


iffairs for many years. With this woman on the throne, and 


the love of vengeance native to the Chinese heart possessing her 


whole soul, there is no future for China but one of barbarism 
and cruelty 
Restore the 


tection of the civilized world, let him gather about 


young Emperor to his throne, give him the pro- 
him re 
formers who have a love of country and a desire that China 
shall place herself alongside of Japan, and we may expect to 
see immense strides toward higher living and thought than 
Japan bas accomplished 

China will become indeed a 


Neglect this opportunity and 


‘ yellow terror,” and all the expenditure of blood and fortune 
the past summer will need to be repeated, and that within a 


very few years 
-— 
i nihdoce LLC Claw an 


The Vizcayan Sentinel. 


know 
lo stand where the 
Where the 


And the tremulous psalms of splintered palms 


Do you what 


it means, my brother 
Mausers whine 
Maxim's song is sbrill and 


long 


Blow over the fiery line ? 


There 


Where the legions of Spain have 


are fragments of shattered armor 

trod, 

And the red and the gold of her flag have rolled 

Like a foundering light on the shores of night 
Where only the kriss is God 


Do you know who it is, my brother, 
Is planting the stripes and stars 
In the stormy rune of the black typhoon 
While the headsman peers through his bloody spears 


In the murderous light of Mars ? 


There are crosses and white iglesias 

And a semblance of law by the sea; 
But the pagan smites from his mountain heights 
The friar’s spell is a curse from hell 

And only the dead are free 


The hand of the One Almighty 

Has given us this to do; 
Shall we shrink and fail, shall our women wail 
Shall we sonnd retire in the face of fire, 

Or carry the contract through ? 


We never can turn, my brother, 

So long as the Mausers whine; 
The flag we unfurled in the eyes of the world 
Must bear no stain if it comes again 


From the shade of the palm to the pine 


It must come with its starry splendor 
Shed over a tranquil sea ; 

For whether we stay or sail away, 

Let the Yankee brand on a foreign strand 
Be a sure enough sign it’s free! 


CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN 


Charles M. Hays, 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


SINCE the death of Mr. Collis P. Huntington rumor has 
fixed upon a number of men as his successor in the presidency 
of the Southern Pacific. Most of these rumors went wide of 
the mark. Now that the choice has fallen upon Mr. Charles 
M. Hays, general manager of the Grand Trunk Railway, it is 
generally conceded that the right man has found his right 


place. Mr. Hays is only forty-four years old, and twenty-seven 
His 
His first 
important post was assistant general manager of the Wabash 
Western Railroad. He came to this in 1886. On the year fol 


lowing he was made general manager of the same line. He 


years of that time have been passed in railroad service 


promotion from the beginning was promptly made. 


remained as the executive head of the Wabash system until 


1806, when he became general manager of the Grand Trunk 
roads, with offices at Montreal, where he has since remained. 
He is credited with baving brought the Grand Trunk out of the 
darkness of debt and threatened bankruptcy into the light of 
It is said that Mr 
Pacific 


change in the policy of that road. 


financial prosperity. Hays’s accession to the 


presidency of the Southern will lead to no material 
Mr. Hays is rated by rail- 
road men as one of the best operating executives of the present 
time, and it was because of this reputation that be was selected 


to succeed Mr. Huntington 


‘* King ’’—Coal. 


WITHIN the last few months the United States bas invaded 
Europe with another staple that promises us added prosperity 


America’s New 


and threatens to seriously disturb the economic balance on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 
acy is passing from her. 


Bit by bit England’s coal suprem- 
Prices of British coal have greatly 
Many 
‘ustomers find themselves unable to 


advanced demand and comparatively lessened output. 
of England’s continental 
pay the new prices, and at last the civilized, manufacturing 
part of the world turns to ask what relief may looked for from 
the United States. 

In no other part of the world has the scarcity of coal been 
Piedmont and Lombardy are her 
principal manufacturing provinces. 


so severely felt as in Italy. 
Coal—cheap and good—is 
as vital as the breath of life to this richest portion of Italy. 
Here the factories run that supply Italy with manufactured 
products ; 
to South America and other parts of the world. 
the prices of Cardiff and other British coals have been severely 
felt in Piedmont and Lombardy. 
inces imported much of their coal readily from France, which 


these two provinces export great quantities of goods 
The rises in 


Ten years ago these prov 


now supplies the same section with barely ten per cent. as much 
of the latter’s industrial fuel. During the past fifteen years the 
quantity of coal imported through Genoa and Savona has risen 
from 1,250,000 tons to 3,000,000. Last year 15,000 tons of Amer 
ican coal entered Italy through Genoa. The gas companies at 
Turin have lately experimented with 1,000 tons of American 
coal, and have ordered another small consignment. 

Ever since they began to manufacture in earnest the Italians 
have used English coal almost exclusively. They understand 
all its properties, and are loath to make achange. Yet Italy’s 
prosperity is-staked on a cheaper and more plentiful coal sup 
ply. American enterprise, if thoroughly awakened at this 
time, would result in a complete reversal of this preference in 
our favor within the next four or five years. First of all, our 
shippers must concern themselves with the quality of coal that 
is to be shipped to Italy. It is also essential to have men on the 
ground—bright, wide-awake, and thoroughly-trained coal men 

who will be able to study foreign demands and meet them. 
In the present condition of affairs it is easily possible for Amer- 
It will 
not do, however, to leave this business in the hands of native 
consignees, for our British cousins are awake to the harm we 
are able to do to their great industry. Our sellers of coal, if 
they want the new fields of European demand for this great 
staple, must have their smartest representatives on the spot, 
hustling for every turn of trade that can brought our way. 

At Marseilles, France, American coal has at last appeared as 
an article of import. This busy French port bas annually re- 
quired, mainly for steamship purposes, half a million tons of 
Cardiff coal. During the first six months of the present year 

nearly 8,000 tons of American coal were 


ican agents at Turin or Genoa to undersell English coal. 
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ordered. It was an experiment, but it 
succeeded, and now Algiers is likely to 
follow the lead toward our goods. It 
should be explained that the amount of 
our coal already sent to Marseilles repre- 
sented only preliminary orders. More of 
our coal is wanted there, but suitable 
bottoms for its transportation bave been 
hard to find, though the balance of orders 
is now being rapidly shipped. The Paris, 
Lyons and Mediterranean Railway con- 
tracted for 40,000 tons of our coal, liked 
it after trying the first consignment, and 
expects to order more. French 
steamship company whose vessels sail 
from Marseilles tried an order of 10,000 
tons of New River coal, and, as a result, 
several of the French and English lines 
to the Orient are now ready to take on 
American coal at Marseilles. So promis- 
ing bas the outlook become that a steam 
ship company has been organized, with 


One 


beadquarters at Richmond, Va.. to carry 
coal from Newport News to Marseilles, 
Naples, and Genoa. 

For Cardiff coal, delivered at Mar- 
seilles freight paid, the latest quotation 
was $7.52 per ton, while the price on the 
American article was $6.68. There was, 
bowever, a little more cost in the hand- 
ling of American coal, as the latter is 
smaller and more friable. In other parts 
of France American coal is meeting rap 
idly with favor. The Pocahontas grade 
is admitted to give very nearly the steam 
value of the best Welsh product, and if 
it were not that cur coal is so easily crum- 
bled, the trade would come more quickly 
to us. This fault can be toa considerable 
extent overcome by greater care in ship- 
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produce. At Nantes samples and ‘men on the grouud” are 


wanted. This is the centre of a district that needs large quan 
tities of the best and cheapest grades of the black staple. Great 
care must be used, however, in distinguishing between steam 
coal and gas coal Every satisfactory sale made in France at 
present insures us another dozen customers within the year. 
Dry bituminous coal with the smallest possible quantity of 
volatile matter will find the most ready market in France. 
Slowly but surely the product of our mines is working its 
way into the Netherlands. This, 


only to be properly developed 


too, is a new market, waiting 
In Austria, where we are not 
liked commercially, the high price of coal from other countries 
is forcing manufacturers to look to this country. It is noted 
there that our prices are cheaper than England’s ; all that re 
mains is to prove the quality of our goods. Russia has coal 
enough of her own in the Ural Mountains, but this supply bas 
not yet been sufficiently exploited, and the Czar’s subjects are 
now looking to us. 

Strangest of all, however, is the thought that America is at 
last ‘‘ carrying coals to Newcastle,” or doing something very 
like it. 
big cargo of American coal. 


A few weeks ago a ship steamed up the Thames with a 
The quality of that shipment has 
proved to be good, and the price low enough. English and 
Welsh coal operators have proposed to double the price of their 
output during the coming winter. If they carry out their 
threat, this action should open the best of all foreign markets 
to our-sellers of coal. If America is able to sell coal in England 
for less than is asked for the native output, all that will binder 
a commercial triumph will be lack of transportation. Unfort- 
unately, at this time of the year about all of the bottoms that 
could be made available for coal transport will be employed to 
their full capacity in carrying the enormous quantities of beef, 
cotton, and wheat for which the Old World already depends 
upon us. This obstacle, however, is not likely to last long. 
Now that we are out-exporting every nation on earth, it will 
not be long before American capital will realize the vital neces 
sity of having our own ships to carry our trade. 

Given the huge fleet which we must soon have, American 
coal will take its place beside our other great commodities for 
export. All that is needed is a realization of the wonderful 
possibilities abroad. With one coal-transport line started, and 
the ability to quickly get other similar fleets in being, nothing 
more than ordinary commercial wakefulness is needed to add 
millions annually to the dividends on American capital and 
the wage-earnings of American workingmen. G. C. W. 


Presidents and Their Cabinets. 


AT the beginning of the present Presidential term the Cabi- 
net comprised Jobn Sherman, Secretary of State; Lyman J. 
Gage, Secretary of the Treasury ; Russell A. Alger, Secretary 
of War ; Joseph McKenna, Attorney-General ; James A. Gary, 
Postmaster-General ; John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy ; 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Secretary of the Interior, and James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. Only three of these officials—Gage, 
Long, and Wilson—are sitting at Mr. McKinley's council table 
to-day 

William R. Day succeeded Sherman as Secretary of State, 
and he has been followed by John Hay, the present incumbent. 
Joseph McKenna left the office of Attorney-General to go on the 
Supreme Bench, and has been succeeded by Jobn W. Griggs. 
Charles Emory Smith bas taken the place as Postmaster-Gen- 
eral which Gary held. Alger vacated the war office, and has 
been succeeded by Elibu Root. Ethan A. Hitchcock has gone 
into the post of Secretary of the Interior in place of Cornelius 
Bliss. Changes are the rule in Cabinets, even of Presidents who 
hold office for only a single term ; but these five resignations 
are above the average in number in four years. 

President McKinley bas asked all the members of his Cab- 
inet to retain their portfolios during bis second term ; but At- 
torney-General Griggs announces bis retirement, and rumors 
The Presi 
dent’s course in this case is decidedly unusual] ; but he considers 
that his official family as well as himself were indorsed at the 
recent election, and hence wisbes them to remain in office until 


affecting one or two others continue to be heard. 


he steps down in 1905. 

In the early days of the government changes among Cabinet 
officers during the service of the President who appointed them 
were rarer than they have been since. Washington made no 
alteration in his council at the beginning of bis second term, 
but there were some retirements in it before thut term ended. 
All the members who were in Wasbington’s Cabinet at its close 
were retained by Adams at his accession to power, Adams be- 
longing to the same party as Washington. Jefferson and Mad- 
ison each made only one change in their Cabinets at the begin- 
ning of their second terms, and Monroe made none. Jackson, 
the next President who was re-elected, made many changes at 
the beginning of his second term, and at other times in his serv- 
ice. All the men who were in Lincoln’s Cabinet at the close of 
his first term were continued in his second. Boutwell’s resigna- 
tion as Secretary of the Treasury was the only change made in 
Grant’s Cabinet at the beginning of bis second term, although 
many changes occurred before and after. Cleveland, the only 
other President except McKinley who was elected twice, bad an 
interval of retirement between bis first and his second term, and 
constructed an entirely new Cabinet when be entered office the 
second time. 

Tyler and Johnson, two of the Vice Presidents who became 
President by the death of the President, retained their prede- 
cessors’ Cabinets, but trouble began soon after their service be- 
gan, and most of the Cabinets stepped down. In the case of 
Fillmore and Artbur, the other two Vice-Presidents whom death 
sent to the White House, there was a sweeping change in the 
Cabinet when they entered power, except that Robert T. Lin- 
coln, one of his predecessor’s appointees, remained in the post of 
Secretary of War through Artbur’s term 

The tenure of office of members of Cabinets has been very in- 
secure in the past half or two-thirds of a century. Only one 
President ever retained his official family unbroken during bis 
entire service. This was Franklin Pierce, who was in office but 
one term 
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TRAINING UNCLE 


MAKING THE FINISHED 


‘REGULAR” OUT OF THE 


SAM’S RECRUITS. 


GREEN **ROOKY” AT BEDLOE’s ISLAND—STRICT 


DISCIPLINE AND A LIGHTNING PROCESS FOR MAKING A GOOD SOLDIER IN TWO MONTHS’ TIME. 


GENERALLY it “ just happens” that Jones enlists. Jones Is 
merely the generic name for the kind of young man who goes 
into the army and helps build it up. When a young American 
signs the rolls and pledges himself to be a soldier for three years 
More often 
than otherwise he basn’t any motive that would bear a search 


He has become tired of looking for work, though 


it is natural to look for a motive for his conduct 


ing analysis 
that by no means implies that Jones is a vagrant. Or he has 
figured it out that by entering the army and staying there 
uotil retirement age, he is comfortably provided for for the 
rest of his days. Or, as quite often happens, Jones is a healthy, 
full-blooded, high-strung young fellow, who is certain that be 
would love adventure, and he goes in for three years, meaning 
to quit at the end of that time. 

Whatever leads him to take the step, Jones finds one of the 
United States recruiting-stations. He halts at the door for a 
final study of the gaudily-colored lithograph which portrays 
several very gentlemanly-looking soldiers in the uniforms be 
longing to the various arms of service. He starts up stairs, then 
pauses again, feeling that this is his last chance to reconsider. 
Yet at last he begins to mount the stairs, and boldly enters the 
recruiting-station. His mind is made up now. He is going to 
become a soldier—if Uncle Sam will havehim. Perhaps there 
are three or four newly-enlisted men sitting about the room in 
civilian garb. There is sure to be a soldier orderly on duty, 
erect and rigid. At a desk sits a sergeant, who looks Jones 
over rather sharply. 

** Well, sir ?’ demands the sergeant. 

‘*T~I have come to enlist,” confesses Jones. 

‘*‘ Have, eh ?” responds the sergeant. ‘* Ever serve before ?” 

The question is entirely unnecessary, for the sergeant knows 
at a glance that Jones has never graduated even in ‘setting 
up” drill. There is a style of carriage that betrays the trained 
regular. The sergeant has a stack of blanks before him, and 
on one of these he begins rapidly to write down Jones’s answers 
to the questions propounded. Jones has to give his name in 
full, his parents’ names, his age ; has to state whether he is an 
alien, naturalized or born citizen, whether he has ever been 
convicted of crime, and is, in short, obliged to furnish data 
enough for a very complete biography. He is also required to 
give the most complete and satisfactory references as to his 
eharacter. There is a general impression that all sorts of disso- 
lute characters get into the army. Let one of the dissolute 
ones try it ! 

Sometimes, before he has gone very far, the sergeant, though 
not in charge of the station, peremptorily rejects the applicant 
on his own judgment. But Jones isn’t this kind of a recruit. 
The sergeant next offers some explanations as to what a soldier’s 
life, pay, and duties are, and usually winds up by taking Jones 
into the next office, where a commissioned officer of the army 
sits ata desk. The sergeant states the case to this officer and 
hands him the papers, while Jones, abashed and a trifle awed, 
stands in the background twirling his bat. By and by the 
sergeant goes out and leaves Jones with the officer, who kindly 
gives some further details about army life. 

Touching the pay of a soidier, the officer explains that a 
private, newly enlisted, receives in actual cash thirteen dollars 
amonth. If engaged in war service, Jones will receive twenty 
per cent. more, or a monthly wage of $15.60. Besides receiv- 
ing the money, Jones will have no rent to pay, and nothing to 
spend for his food. In times of illness he will be attended by 
an army surgeon free of charge, with medicines at the same 
rate Jones will also be given a clothing allowance, to cover 
bis three years of service. It altogether depends on the care 
he takes of his uniforms and other things in his kit, how much 
of this allowance will remain unexpended at discharge time 
and must therefore be handed to him. Altogether Jones’s pay 
will amount to as much as a salary of fifty dollars would in 
civil life. 

For each re-eniistment in continuous service there is a slight 
addition in pay. When Jones becomes a corporal he will re- 
ceive fifteen dollars a month, instead of thirteen ; by the time 
he wears sergeants’ chevrons he will be receiving eighteen—and 
always with those helpful extras for long service and work in 
war. Should he find an opportunity to become some officer’s 
‘*striker” (servant), here is a chance to adda few dollars a 
month to his pay. On all he can save and will hand to the pay 
master, the United States government guarantees him four per 
cent. interest. After thirty years of service Jones can retire, 
and his retired pay will amount to enough to keep him com- 
fortably the rest of his days. Put in this way the prospect 
looks very pleasant to Jones. It is a fact that for a young man 
who is sure he cannot earn more than from fifty to seventy-five 
dollars a month there is no better place for him than the army. 
He will never have to worry about employment. There are no 
‘*hard times ” for the men in blue. 

** Now, do you want to enlist ?” asks the officer. 

‘* Yes,” replies Jones. 

It may happen that he will be told to come later in the day, 
or on the morrow, to see the surgeon. It sometimes happens 
that the eager recruit is at once taken into a third office and 
turned over to the army doctor. 

‘* Take off your clothes—every stitch,” orders that gentleman. 

When this has been done Jones is looked over most critically. 
He is measured. Any distinguishing marks on his body are 
noted. He is told to take deep breaths, and then to stop breath- 
ing. He is thumped all over, and after each thumping the 
doctor listens with bis ear against some portion of Jones’s anat- 
omy. He is made to run around the room as fast as he can, 
and after this there are more listenings. He is made, in short, 
to do everything that could possibly betray a physical weakness. 

“T guess you'll do,” says the doctor, gruffly. ‘* Put on your 
clothes.’ And Jones, having passed the army medical exam- 
ination, would be accepted as a splendid “risk” by any life- 
insurance company in the country. Only the physically per- 
fect specimen can get by the army doctor. Jones will have to 


come back later He can’t be accepted until his references have 


been looked up. But the day comes when Jones is permitted to 
sign the roll. Even now he is not irrevocably a soldier. He 
can back out at any time until after he has beensworn in. But 
of course Jones doesn’t want to hedge. So he sits around the 
recruiting-station by day, and by night goes to the quarters 
that are provided for him by Uncle Sam. The squad that is 
being made up becomes complete, and then a sergeant whom 
Jones has never seen before happens in, and the new squad is 
put under his orders and convoy. Many of the recruits who are 
enlisted in New York are sent to the training-post at Fort 
Wood, on Bedloe’s Island, just across,from the Battery. Here, 
with the statue of the Goddess of Liberty to gaze at as often as 
he likes, Jones begins in earnest to learn the work of a soldier. 

‘** Your name is Jones ?”’ asks the officer who looks over the 
new batch of recruits at the post. 

“re,” 

‘*Say ‘sir’ when addressing an officer,” is the sharp rebuke. 

** Yes, sir,” replies Jones, meekly. The new life has begun. 
He is taking his first lesson in discipline and subordination. If 
he has not been provided with a uniform he is taken in hand at 
once. He gets into the blue clothes and is now outwardly and 
visibly a soldier. He is told off, say, with three other men, and 
this squad of four goes under the orders of a non-commissioned 
officer. The very first things that Jones and his trio of new 
comrades are taught is how to salute an officer in passing. This 
seems to Jones a bit tyrannical until be discovers that the offi 
cer is obliged to salute him in return, and that an officer may be 
tried, even, for grossly failing to return enlisted men’s salutes. 

The salute learned, Jones and his new comrades are led out 
on to the parade-ground. Now comes some hard work. The 
four youngsters must learn how to stand in line, how to hold 
themselves in the soldierly attitude, how to dress to right and 
left, and how to march. -Simple as these things look, Jones 
dreams about his new work by night. The sergeant, being an 
old stager himself, is not the easiest instructor in the world. 
‘*Rooky” is the name by which Jones and his fellow-sufferers 
bear themselves nearly always addressed by the few older sol 
diers stationed at the post. ‘* Rooky” is a corruption of ‘ re- 
cruit,” and the name sticks to the youngster at least until be 
sees his first service. The name carries with it the significance 
of everything that is green, raw, and untrained. 

The next step that comes in the making of the soldier is the 
work at the setting-up drills. There are several kinds of this 
exercise—arm and leg exercises, bending and bowing, running, 
kicking—every kind of muscular effort, in short, that trains 
and hardens the muscles and gives to the *‘ rooky ” the jaunty, 
perfect carriage of the soldier. Oncea little proficient in align- 
ment, marching and setting up—say in two weeks—the “ rooky ” 
is given that insignia of the soldier,the gun. Now he begins to 
learn the manual of arms. The different positions of handling 
and carrying the piece are mucb less in number than formerly. 
The soldier is not overburdened with learning how to carry bis 
piece, but the few moves that he does learn he must acquire 
with precision and ‘* swing.” 

By the time that he has been six weeks in the service he is a 
pretty fair young soldier, as, indeed, he ought to be, considering 
that he devotes hours every day to learning his new trade under 
the best qualified instructors in the world. He is now fairly 
proficient in marching, manual and setting-up. He has, in the 
meantime, also performed several tours of guard duty. He is 
taught bis power and dignity as a sentry, for when he stands on 
guard he represents all the majesty of the great United States. 
Even the general commanding the army must halt at his sum- 
mons. 

Next in the line of his studies comes the work at the range. 
He has already been instructed in the care of his piece and in 
loading and firing—without real cartridges. But now he goes 
to the range. At distances of from twelve to twenty yards he 
is made to fire at thetarget. His cartridge contains five grains 
of powder ; the one he will use in battle later on carries seventy 
grains. The bullet that he fires is a small round shot, instead 
of the steel-jacketed cylinder that he will hurl at the enemy in 
times to come. Every shot that he fires in this first practice is 
recorded ; so, for that matter, will be every shot that in after 
years he will fire at long-distance targets on the range. His 
marksmanship record is kept as accurately as his conduct rec- 
ord, and both must tell the strict, impartial truth. When, in 
time, be wins the marksman’s badge he will draw extra pay 
for the distinction. 

It is all healthy, out-door work at Bedloe’s Island. At noon 
the ‘‘rooky”’ stops his studies and listens for mess-call on the 
bugle. As soon as the door of the hall swings open the three 
bundred healthy young bulls who are learning to be soldiers try 
something like foot-ball tactics for crushing into the big, shed- 
like room. A pair of grizzled old sergeants try to make them 
pass in in an orderly way, but this is not an easy task. The 
men’s mess is in charge of Lieutenant J. C. McArthur, who is 
post adjutant, commissary and quartermaster officer, ordinance 
officer, and who holds a few other positions besides. The food is 
plain and good, and there is no limit to the quantity. Attimes 
Colonel French, of the Tenth United States Infantry, who com- 
mands the post, pays a visit of inspection to the mess. 

There are three companies of recruits at Bedloe’s Island. 
They are what ere called provisional companies, and belong to 
no particular regiment. As a general rule two months’ con- 
stant work sees ‘“‘rooky” fit to be assigned to one of the in- 
fantry regiments of the line. He and the others are shipped 
from New York to San Francisco, sometimes under command 
of a non-commissioned officer, but when the number is large 
enough a commissioned officer goes in charge. At San Fran- 
cisco ‘“‘ rooky ” goes aboard a big transport. All the way out 
to Manila the drilling on deck is incessant, and by the time 
that he joins his regiment, somewhere in tbe Philippines, 
‘* rooky ” is fairly far on the way to become that perfect fight- 
ing-machine known as the American “ regular,” 


The chances are that when *‘ rooky” enlisted be intended 
nothing more than to serve out his three years’ time. Ina 
Yet it is a notable 
fact that the recruit who becomes the best soldier almost in 
In addition 
to the inducements of good pay and ample provision for life, 


good many cases this is all he does serve 
variably elects to remain with the army for life 


the enlisted man in our American army has ahead of him a 
great prize for which to strive. By sticking closely to duty it 
is fairly easy for him to become a corporal, and after that a 
sergeant. A man holding the grade of either of these non-com- 
missioned officers may, if he convinces his officers that bis serv- 
ice is *‘ meritorious,” apply for permission to be examined for 
a commission. 

He must pass a stiff mental examination, but a fairly well- 
educated young man can, with the time he finds for study in 
the army, gradually fit himself for such a test. He must serve 
in the army two years before he can try for a commission. 
Then, if he is orderéd up for examination, and passes, he can 
become a second lieutenant. The meritorious non - commis- 
sioned officer has the first chance after all of the current year’s 
graduates from West Point have been given commissions. At 
present a large number of young men are being appointed an 
nually from the ranks to commissions, and some of the best offi- 
cers in our army bave so risen. And once the enlisted, man 
progresses to a lieutenancy the whole scale of promotion is open 
to him. He can rise, if fortune favors him, to the command 
of the army. 

All in all, there are few more satisfactory careers in the 
country than that which opens up before Jones when he signs 
his name to the rolls. He is likely to do much better than in 
civil life. He has always a strong government at his back, and 
one that looks well after him. To be sure the discipline is 
strict, but the man who cannot submit to discipline is worth 
very little in any walk of life. A large percentage of the 
higher ranking officers in our army can look back to the days 
when they wore the private’s uniform. The danger of being 
killed in army service? Statistics show that the chance is not 
a very great one, and of course the man who values his life 
above all else would be worse than useless in the army. He is 
not wanted, and will be sorry that he ever entered the service. 

H. InvinG HANcocK. 


The Awful Horrors of War. 
(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


PEKING, October 19th, 1900.—On the 14th of July the 
Chinese city of Tien-Tsin was strewn with corpses. Men had 
been killed in every act of life. In one house three corpses 
were jammed into a corner, one leaning against the other in 
almost peaceful attitudes. A table was overturned on top of 
them. Tea-cups and a broken tea-pot littered the floor among 
splintered wood, bricks, and mud. Their clothes were splashed 
with blood ; over the dead and on the walls, the floor, every- 
where, were swarms of flies, literally devouring the putrid fiesh 
and laying their spawn of white worms in the ghastly eyes and 
between the bloated lips of these horrid faces, turned purple and 
green by the lyddite. 

On the ramparts two corpses lay in sleep-like attitudes, hug- 
ging each other as companions would for warmth. Sometimes 
from a pile of débris a long pig-tail would arrest attention, and 
then a foot ora hand. One's nostrils were so full of the fetid 
smell of human flesh that the roar of disturbed flies and the 
killing stench were sometimes needed to keep one from tramp- 
ling on the dead. I saw one man, who had been killed en- 
tering a doorway, lying bent over the door sill. A woman with 
her spike-like feet in a narrow alley near by hugged the gutter. 
Dead and wounded dogs were everywhere. One of the queerest 
dead animals that I saw was a mule killed in a Peking-cart. 
The shell had exploded over its head, and the concussion had 
knocked the brute to the earth, driving each fore-leg out at a 
right angle toits body. The cart was untouched. 

But the terrible things were the human wrecks still alive. 
Just within the gate a strange creature sat. He was naked to 
the waist. His left arm above the elbow had a piece cut out to 
the bone. The wound was glutted with coagulated blood. His 
pelvis was smashed and his right thigh was crushed to a jelly. 
It was loose, and the lower leg seemed to hang to his body by 
some pulpy flesh and the bloody rags that were his clothes. 
He sat watching the rush of human beings through the burning 
streets with an imbecile smile, sometimes raising his arm with 
a gesture of appeal. It would have been mercy to have killed 
him, but the troops had seen their own like that, and mercy 
was not in their hearts. In two hours I came back and he was 
still there. When I passed a third time there was only the 
blood in the gutter and myriads of flies. 

Twice I have seen men killed while drinking tea. The hand 
still seemed to hold the cup in death, and the cup, only an inch 
from the hand, lay unbroken. At Yang Tsun a soldier of the 
Fourteenth Infantry bad a gun shot in two by a shell while 
marching with it over his shoulder. The shell cut the barrel 
off as clean as if done by a knife, but the man was unhurt. At 
Tien-Tsin a private of the Ninth Infantry was killed by a shell, 
his gun-barrel being twisted nearly into a circle. The metal 
did not crack in any place, but it was wrenched from the wood- 
work. 

During the siege of Tien-Tsin some shells did curious things. 
In Mr. Hoover’s house a shell entered by a staircase window 
and burst in the hall between the bed-rooms. It sent its deadly 
conical spread of pieces into the walls, through the floor, and 
down the stair into the walls beneath. The occupants of the 
rooms were unhurt. Not a single piece penetrated into the 
rooms. In some cases shells have exploded in rooms where peo- 
ple were at work, and no injury done. In other cases every one 
was killed. A dozen cases could be cited of persons who just 
left the room to do something, or to answer a call, and the next 
instant the room just left was wrecked by a shell. 

It was in Tung Chao that I saw the ghastly group represent- 
ed in my picture. Within the hollow of a gateway-court, ina 
little gate-keeper’s lodge, four men had been talking and drink- 
ing tea, while the Japanese field-guns shelled the-town. Then 
a shell came, and my picture tells you the rest. 

SYDNEY ADAMSON, 
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The Emblem of the Free. 


Ou, see that banner floating there 

Its stars so bright and stripes so fair 
It is the emblem of the free 
That waves o'er land and sea. 

No finer flag in all this world 

Was ever to the breeze unfurled ; 
And conquered it shall never be 

This flag of liberty 

No North, no South, no East, no West 

No one can say who loves it best 
Each loyal heart it thrills to see 
This emblem of the free 

Those stripes of red, that field of blue, 

Those stars that sparkle like the dew 
Our joy and pride shall ever be, 

This flag of liberty. 

If o'er our homes these colors stream, 

Or on the field of battle gleam ; 
In peace or war our guide shall be 
This emblem of the free. 

Let all who love sweet freedom’s land 

Beneath this banner firmly stand ; 
And conquered it shall never be, 


This flag of liberty. CLARENCE CHRISMAN 


New Battle-ships 
and Armored Cruisers. 


THE LATEST AND GREATEST AppITIONS To BE MabDE TO 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY FIVE BATTLE-SHIPS AND SIX 
ARMORED CRUISERS TO BE CONSTRUCTED. 


OnE of the first and greatest achievements to be placed to 
the credit of the United States Navy in the opening days of the 
twentieth century will be an addition to our fleet of sea-fighters 
of no less than eleven vessels, five of them being battle-ships 
and six armored cruisers, all of them constructed on new 
models and equipped with every feature and facility known to 
modern naval science that can add to their efficiency in service. 
W hen completed, these war-ships will go far toward giving the 
United States that supremacy at sea to which the enormous re 
sources and the expanding greatness of the nation fairly en 
title it. 

Our illustration of the battle-ship Pennsylvania will give the 
reader a good idea of the type of the three ships of this special 
class which are soon to be contracted for by the Navy Depart- 
ment. These three, to be known as the Pennsylvania, the 
Georgia, and the New Jersey, will be sheathed ; two other 
battle-ships to be constructed, bearing the names Virginia and 
There will also be other 
differences between the two classes. The first three will carry 
superimposed turrets, the other two will have the ‘‘ quadrilateral 
arrangement” of turrets for eight-inch guns. The dimensions 
of all five vessels will be practically the same—435 feet in length 
and with an extreme breadth at the water-line of seventy-six 
feet ten inches. The sheathed vessels will have a trial displace 
ment of about 15,000 tons, and the other two about 400 tons 
less. The greatest draught of all will be twenty-six feet. These 
battle-ships will have a speed of at least nineteen knots, and the 
probability is that this figure will be exceeded by from a quarter 
to half a knot. The vessels will be propelled at this high speed 
by twin screws driven by two four-cylinder triple-expansion 
engines of about 19,000 indicated horse-power. 

Each ship will carry four twelve-inch guns, mounted in pairs 
in Hichborn balanced turrets, also eight eight-inch guns, 
mounted in turrets, twelve six-inch rapid-fire guns, twelve 
fourteen-pounders, twelve three-pounders, and several still 
smaller guns. Of the eight eight-inch guns above mentioned, 
which will be carried in the three sheathed vessels, four will be 
mounted in turrets of the Hichborn type, superimposed upon 
twelve-inch turrets, and four in two turrets amidships, and in 
inch guns will be 


Rhode Island, will not be sheathed. 


the two unsheathed vessels all the eight 
mounted in four independent turrets. 

The material of construction will, of course, be of the high 
quality of steel which has entered into all the vessels of our navy. 
The main or upper deck, in addition to being built of steel, will 
be the only one upon which wood is to be laid. Experience 
having shown that above-water torpedo tubes are not only in- 
efficient weapons, but a menace to their possessors, the vessels 
will be fitted only with submarine torpedo tubes. The maga- 
zines of the vessels will be specially fitted to enable them to 
carry, with absolute safety ia all climates, the new smokeless 
powder. Another novel feature of the battle-ships will be the 
new and varied applications of electricity on board. All of the 
turrets will have electrical turning gear, and the ammunition 
hoists, the ventilating apparatus, and many other machines will 
be operated by the same power. 

As for the six new armored cruisers shown in our illustra- 
tion, it is not too much to say that, when completed, according 
to the designs of Admiral Hichborn, they will be superior in 
fighting capabilities to any ships of their type now afloat any- 
where in the world. Three of these ships will be sheathed and 
three unsheathed. All will have the same general dimensions— 
502 feet in length and about seventy feet in width. The 
sheathed cruisers will have a displacement of 15,800 tons and 
the unsheathed of 13,400 tons. The extreme draught of all six 
will be the same as the five battle-ships. The cruisers will be 
equipped with triple-expansion engines of 23,000 horse-power 
each, and it is expected that they will have a speed of not less 
than twenty-two knots per hour. The armament of each of the 
cruisers will consist of four eight-inch guns, mounted in pairs, 
four six-inch guns mounted in sponsons, a gun deck battery of 
ten six-inch guns, and a very formidable secondary battery, 
consisting of eighteen three-inch breech-loading rifles, twelve 
three-pounders, two machine-guns, and six automatic guns of 
small calibre. In the lower top there will be two automatic 
one-pounders, and in the upper military top a single-shot one- 
pounder. The magazines will be specially designed with a view 
to absolute security in all climates, special provision being 
made to reduce their temperature, if necessary, by means of 
connections with the cooling plant of the vessels. 

Each of the vessels is to be fitted as a flag-ship, and provision 


is made for the proper accommodation of a full complement of 
officers and men, comprising one flag-officer, one commanding 
officer, one chief of staff, twenty ward-room officers, twelve 
junior officers, ten warrant officers, and 777 crew, making a 
grand total of 822 souls. 

The material of which the vessels will be constructed will be 
mild steel, of the high quality which has been employed by the 
bureau of construction and repair in all vessels for the navy. 
In pursuance of the policy inaugurated some years since by 
Admiral Hicbhborn the amount of inflammable material em 
ployed in the construction of these sbips will be even less than 
that in the vessels recently completed. As in the case of the 
battle-ships, electricity will be used on board of the cruisers for 
lighting and as a motive power in every possible application. 

The exact dates on which all of the eleven new war-ships 
thus described will be ready for service cannot now be stated. 
Thirty-six months is the maximum time allowed for the build 
ing of the five battle-ships, and the limit of cost of each is 
$3,600,000, exclusive of armor and armament. 


A Great Editorial Gathering. 


THE greatest gathering of publishers and chief editors of the 
leading daily papers of the United States ever held was 
that of the members of the Associated Press at the tenth 
annual meeting at the Presbyterian building in New York. 
This organization, the greatest news-collecting concern in the 
world, with branch offices and correspondents wherever there 
are men who think and act, supplies a record of the world’s 
doings to more than 600 of the great dailies of the United 
States. 

Atthe annual meeting, of which our illustration shows the 
opening, nearly 200 members were present. Fifteen publish 
ers and editors, representing every section of the country, 
were elected directors, They are: Frank B. Noyes, Washing- 
ton Star; Charles W. Knapp, St. Louis Republic; Victor F. 
Lawson, Chicago Record and News ; Stephen O’Meara, Boston 
Journal; Albert J. Barr, the Pittsburg Post; Harvey W. 
Scott, Portland, Oregonian and Telegram ; George Thompson, 
St. Paul Dispatch; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin ; 
Don C. Seitz, New York World ; Herman Ridder, New York 
Staats-Zeitung; Thomas G. Rapier, New Orleans Picayune; 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati Times-Star; Charles H. Grasty, 
Baltimore News; Whitelaw Reid, New York Tribune; M. H. 
De Young,” San Francisco Chronicle. Frank B. Noyes was 
chosen president, with Clark Howell, of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, and Thomas M. Patterson, of the Rocky Mountain News 
(Denver), as the vice-presidents. Melville E. Stone was again 
selected as secretary and general manager, with Charles 8. 
Diehl as his assistant, and V. P. Snyder, of New York, as treas- 
urer. Messrs. O’Meara, Seitz, Noyes, Lawson, and Knapp are 
the new executive committee. 


A Week of American Beneficence. 


IN an address made before a college society in England some 
months ago Lord Salisbury found occasion to call attention to 
the noble generosity manifested by wealthy American citizens in 
the support or endowment of institutions of learning. Neither 
England, he said, nor any other country could show such a 
list of colleges, universities, and other schools established and 
largely maintained through the beneficence of men of wealth 
as may be found to-day in the United States. 

A statement like this, coming from such a soarce, ought 
surely to go far toward dispelling the false and mischievous 
teaching of pessimists and demagogues that American society 
is honeycombed with avarice, selfishness, and sordid material- 
ism, and that our successful business men and possessors of 
fortunes have no thought nor care for the welfare or happiness 
of any but themselves. As a matter of fact, at no period of hu- 
man history and in no other part of the world have all forms 
and agencies of charity and philanthropy received a hundredth 
part of the support which they receive in America to-day; in 
no other country and at no other time has there been such a 
steady and ever-increasing stream of beneficence flowing out 
through every channel designed to make the world a brighter, 
better, and happier place for human living. 

That these statements are literally true let the history of a 
recent single week of American generosity attest. The record 
which follows may not be taken as in any way exceptional or 
extraordinary in this respect. No effort whatever has been 
made toward thoroughness or completeness in securing all the 
items or facts which might properly be added to this list. The 
facts are set down simply as they have caught the eye of the 
writer in the desultory newspaper reading of an October week. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Annie B. Plankinton, of Mil- 
waukee, the Milwaukee-Downer College endowment fund re- 
ceived $4,000, and $3,000 was divided among six religious and 
charitable associations. 

The will of the late Edward N. Gibbs, ex-treasurer of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, disposed of an estate esti- 
mated at $3,000,000, and made one public bequest, $10,000 being 
left to Amherst College in memory of the testator’s friend, 
William Austin Dickinson. 

Mrs. Harriet Minot Laughlin, of Boston, gave $4,000 to the 
Somerville (Mass.) Library, as a memorial to her father, the 
late Isaac Pitman, who was the first librarian of the city. 

The will of Frank Williams, late of Johnstown, contained a 
bequest of $300,000 to the Pennsylvania University for the ben- 
efit of worthy students. The will provided that the income be 
loaned to students at the university who are unable to pay their 
way through college. : 

By the will of Mrs. Indiana Williams, of Amherst County, 
Va., the bulk of her estate of $500,000 was bequeathed for the 
establishment of an institution at Sweet Briar, ber home, for the 
education of white girls. “ee 

The heirs of the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, of Washington, 
founder of the National Geographic Society, and its president 
down to the time of his death, announced their purpose to erect 
a building in Washington for the use of the society. The struct- 
ure will be a memorial to Mr. Hubbard, and will cost $40,000. 

Mrs. Jane K. Sather, of Oakland, Cal., gave $10,000 to the 
University of California, the income to be used in the purchase 
of books for the library. This was an addition to her recent 
gift to the university of $100,000 in bonds and property, the in- 
come from which is to go to her during her life. 

Pierpont Morgan presented to the Metropolitan Museum of 
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Art a collection of ancient Greek ornameuts said to have cost 
$200,000 

: By the terms of the willof Rev George H. Wilson, of South 
ington, Conn., Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown: Trinity 
College, Hartford ; and St. Paul’s Church, Southington, are each 
to receive $1,000. 

Bequests to charitable and religious institutions, aggregating 
$20,000, were made in the will of Mrs. Mattie K. Evans, of 
Philadelphia 

Mrs Charles G. Washburn. of W orcester,. agreed to prov ide 
a complete furnishing of Slater Memorial dormitory of the 
woman’s college at Brown University, as a gift to the college 

In the will of Caleb T. Symmes, of Lancaster, Mass., public 
bequests to the amount of £40,000 were made. including $3,000 
to the American Peace Society, and the same amount to the 
Salt Lake City Academy for the Educationo Mormon children 

Three Yale graduates have offered to subscribe 100.000 
each to the Yale bi-centennial fund if President Hadley can 
raise $300,000 more. . 


The total amount of the donations thus announced was over 
$1,390,000 ; certainly a magnificent showing for one week of 
American beneficence. It is significant that of the specific ob 
jects to which these gifts are designated, eight are educational 
institutions, three charities, three religious societies, and five 


philanthropic agencies of a general character. We presume 


the record of gifts and bequests in America for any given period 
would show a distribution in about the same proportion as this, 
with the cause of education in the lead. Nothing could indicate 
better than this the deep and ever-widening interest of the Amer- 
ican people in the acquirement and the spread of knowledge, 
a characteristic to which America largely owes the pre-emi- 
nence which she holds to-day among the nations of the earth. 
General enlightenment and free education for the people are 
now and ever the strongest guarantees of popular government. 


llistress of ‘‘ The Princess Court.’’ 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, November 10th, 1900.— The English and 
American colony of this historically wealthy town has received an im 
portant addition in the ad- 
vent of Mrs. H. Smith, who 
is destined to strengthen the 
bonds of amity between na- 
tive and foreigner. Mrs. 
Smith is rather a remarka- 
ble lady. Born and raised 
in England. she married a 
handsome German while 
touring on the Continent. 
By her natural ambition and 
linguistic talents, stimulated 
by enthusiasm natural toa 
romantic temperament in 
new conditions, she soon 
mastered the difficult lan- 
guage to perfection But 
idleness was not written in 
her book of life. Possessed 
of youth and natural attrac- 
tions, with a magnetic and 
lovable temperament, this 
handsome lady induced her 
husband to acquire a large 
interest in the palatial and 
extravagantly appointed 
Fiirstenhof, or “ Princess 
Court,” which was opened 
recently, and by all odds is 
now the most perfect and 
picturesquely appointed ho- 
tel in Europe. ere lovel 
Mrs. Smith has found full 
play for her remarkable administrative powers. It is largely, if not 
wholly, due to her circumspection in the supervision of its internal ar- 
rangements that among the Continental Princes and nobility, who 
now crowd this bijou of a hotel, many distinguished Americans also 
have come from Paris and the South to join equally distinguished so- 
cial magnates from London, and intend to spend the winter at the 
Fiirstenhof, because Mrs. Smith understands the social secret of in- 
troducing strangers of equal degree, and in arranging those charming 
**sociables,”’ and *‘tea parties,” which have now become a feature at 
this house, as it often includes distinguished members from the creme 
of local society, famous in the annals of international] finance. 

C. Frank Dewey. 





MRS. H. SMITH 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. GREGORY DOYLE, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “I have fre- 
quently prescribed it in cases of indigestion and nervous pros- 
tration, and find the result so satisfactory that I shall con- 
tinue it.” 


WHEN you use bitters see that the label says ‘‘ Abbott’s.” 
There is but one best—Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bit- 
ters. At druggists’ and grocers’. 


The Highest Standard 
of excellence is demanded from the beginning to the end of the 
production of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
—a system maintained for forty years. Never buy unknown 
brands. 


Did Not Cure. 
But GREATLY HELPED BY CHANGE OF Foop. 


A Lapy in Harrisburg, O., is frank enough to say that while 
she has been helped, she was not entirely cured in the change 
of food and taking up Grape-Nuts food. She says she began 
eating rich and highly seasoned food when she was young, and 
followed it until she set up a bad stomach trouble, with severe 
attacks of nervous sick headache. 

Finally rheumatism of the joints set in, and now some of her 
joints are dislocated by the heavy deposits forming about them 
and pushing them out of place, so that she is almost helpless. 
Her nervous system was wrecked, and the optic nerve affected 
so that she could not read without bringing on nervous prostra- 
tion and insomnia that would last two or three nights. 

‘*Last fall I heard of, and commenced the use of, Grape- 
Nuts asa food. It has since been both food and medicine to 
me, for I have taken very little medicine since I began to use 
it. After ten months I[ finda great improvement in my brain 
and nerve power, am no longer troubled with sleeplessness, I 
suffer very much less with my rheumatism, and can read sev- 
eral hours a day, one day after the other, and sleep well all 
night. 

‘*T am by no means entirely cured of rheumatism, but I have 
been made so much better by the use of Grape-Nuts food that I 
am sincerely thankful for it.” This name will be furnished by 
the Postum Cereal Co , Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ASSAN, ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF GUAM. 














WHERE THE LANDING FOR AGANA IS MADE BY SMALL BOATS 
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THE TOWN OF SUMA%, WITH THE ANCIENT CHURCH AT THE END OF THE STREET. 
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UNITED STATES MARINES FROM THE ‘‘ YOSEMITE” BUILDING A DISTILLING PLANT AT AGANA. 


STORM-SWEPT GUAM. 


Guam’s Fearful Typhoon. 


THE acquirement of distant possessions in the far East rer 
ders us liable to some visitations that were never before pe 
culiar to the United States rhe report of the typhoon whk 
recently swept over Guam and d stroyed the Yosemite is evi 
dence of this fact 

Guam is a little island that came to us as a sort of an acci 
dent in connection with our Philippine dependencies. Its only 
value to us is as a site for a great naval base on the way to the 


Philippines and China 


The typhoon—a gale with an average velocity of a hundred 
miles an hour—swept over the island, destroying several vil 
iages, which is not surprising, as most of the houses are built of 


flimsy bamboo and thatch 

At least two-score of natives perished in the first shock of 
the storm. The capital, Agana, and the near-by town of Yuar 
ajan were the greatest sufferers 

The Yosemite, one of our fine auxiliary cruisers, and the only 
naval vessel stationed in those waters, struck a reef off the har 
bor of San Luis d’Apra at the height of the great gale, the acci 
dent being due to the cruiser’s cables parting 

She was driven to sea deepite the gallant fight made by her 
crew. A launch containing five men was sent to find shelter 
but capsized, and the men were lost. Two days later the collier 
Justin went to the aid of the drifting, leaking cruiser, now 
seventy miles off shore ,cables were made fast, and towing was 
attempted 

Aid came too late, however, and it was necessary to transfer 
the remaining 138 of the crew, twenty-six marines, and nine 
officers to the Justin. Soon after the }osemite went down by 
the bow and sunk. The rescued officers and men were brought 
safely in and given quarters on shore. 

Guam is a little island some thirty-two miles long by twelve 
wide. It isthe most remote of our possessions, standing con- 
siderably out of the direct route from Honolulu to Manila. 
The population of the island is about 8,000, the natives belong 
ing to the Ladronne tribes of Malays. Aguna, the capital of 
the island, has a population of 3,000, while the other towns are 
much smaller 

San Luis d’Apra is the only harbor, and even that is at pres 
ent a wretchedly poor one, without safe anchorage. It is im- 
possible for even the smallest sea-going craft to dock tbere, all 
communication with the shore being had by means of light- 
draft boats. The coast of the island is rocky and precipitous, 
Numerous hidden reefs are for miles out from shore. 

It is the purpose of the Navy Department, however, to estab- 
lish a strong and complete naval base there. The San Luis 
d’Apra harbor will be blasted, dredged, and made thoroughly 
safe. There will be great expense in connection with this work, 
but the value of the island’s strategic position can hardly be 
overestimate |. 

Mr. E. C. Rost, special photographer for LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
visited Guam and took the first photographs ever made there, 
some of which are reproduced berewith. They give most in- 
teresting glimpses of the life in that far-away, and little-known 
outpost possession of ours. 


Fair Play for the Chinaman. 


THROUGH all the difficult, perplexing, and painful experi- 
ences of the past six months in connection with affairs in China, 
no representative of that nation, at home or abroad, has acted 
a more manly part, or given utterance to wiser, nobler, and 
more tactful words concerning the Chinese situation, than Wu 
Ting Fang, the Chinese minister to the United States at Wash- 
ington. Although a pure Orientalist by birth, education, and 
life-long association, he has shown himself equal to the best of 
Western diplomats by his conduct during the trying period 
through which he is uow passing. 


Additional confirmation of these statements is furnished in 
the address made by Wu Ting Fang before the American Acad- 
emy of Political Science in Philadelphia recently. The topic 
set for him was *‘ The Causes of the Caeceuberiar of Foreign- 
ers in China ”"—a delicate question for him to handle, as he said, 
but which he did discuss, nevertheless, with frankness, courage, 
and wisdom. He took occasion to refute the oft-repeated state- 
ment that Christian missionaries are at the bottom of all the 
trouble. On the contrary, he said, the missionaries have brought 
great benefits toChina. They have translated useful works into 
the Chinese language, published scientific and educational jour- 
nals, and established schools in the country. Medical mission- 
aries especially have been remarkably successful in their philan- 
thropic work. It remains true, however, said Minister Wu, 
that mischief and ill-feeling have been stirred up by a few mis- 
sionaries who have interfered with the administration of justice 
in Chinese courts. Others have not shown as much tact and 
good sense as they should in their treatment of the cherished 
traditions and established faith of the Chinese people. 

Among the chief causes mentioned by Minister Wu of the 
anti-foreign feeling in China were the seizure of territory with- 
out compensation, the exaction of heavy indemnities by foreign 
nations for alleged outrages committed by Chinese, and, lastly, 
the cruel, brutal, and contemptuous treatment accorded to 
Chinamen in their own country by a numerous class of foreign 
residents. Chinese coolies, he said, are often caned and kicked 
in the streets without the least provocation. The beating of 
chair-coolies and servants, he declared, is a common occur- 
rence. 

Missionaries recently returned from China and many other 
competent observers have confirmed what Minister Wu says on 
this last point. One returned missionary, a woman, in a re- 
cent public address in New York, dwelt at length upon this 
brutality of foreign residents in China, and declared that she 
had often seen exhibitions of it on the streets of Hong-Kong, 
Shanghai, and other Chinese cities that had kept her blood 
boiling ever since. It can be easily understood, as Minister Wu 
said, that these acts of cruelty and injustice have greatly em- 
bittered the feelings of the natives against foreigners. Why 
should it not ? 

Let one try to imagine what would follow if a body of Chi- 
namen should undertake the same course of action in many 
American communities where they may be temporarily resid 
ing. The first result would doubtless be a riot, in which the 
offending Chinamen would be lucky if they got off with a pen- 
alty as mild as hanging. Burning at the stake would be quite 
as likely to be their fate. And yet the Chinese are only a heathen 
people, and we—heaven save the mark—are all citizens of a 
nominally Christian nation ! 


OUR MOST DISTANT POSSESSION DEVASTED BY TYPHOON, WHICH WRECKS THE CRUISER “ YOSEMITE.”—PuHoroGrRaPHeD FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY Its 
SPecIAL Artist, E, C. Rost.—Tue First PLates EVER TAKEN IN THE ISLAND 
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IN THE REALM 


December Woods. 


PALE zold against the branches bare 
The wintry sunlight shines, 

And from the north the flying clouds 
Are dark above the pines 

A silver frost is on the fields, 
The winds are loud and chill; 

But in the shadow of the wood 
Is many a treasure still. 

Like tatters from a beggar loak, 
In drift and pyramid 

Lie strewn the leaves, but underneath 
The glossy nuts are hid, 

And all along the broken fence, 
Between the mossy rails, 

And from the dusky cedar-tree, 
The scarlet ivy trails. 

Wild grapes from twisted tendrils brown 
Like purple jewels swing; 

And see! beside the lichened rock 
That guards a crystal spring 

A single spray of golden-rod 
Flames out against the gloom 

With all the glory of the year 
Upon its yellow plume. a. ©. 


The Latest Fad—‘: The Rummage.”’ 


HINTS and suggestions as to new and novel methods 
of raising money for charitable purposes never come 
amiss, especially at this season of the year when the good 
people in so many of our communities are wrestling anew 
with the never-ending problem, how to fill up the de 
pleted treasuries of their hospitals, day nurseries, mis- 
sionary societies, and other charitable and philanthropic 
agencies. A scheme which has been highly successful as 
a money-getter for such purposes, and which will be new 
to many, is known as a “rummage sale.” It consists 
chiefly in securing the donation of as large a collection 
as possible of second-hand articles of all sorts which 
have not lost their entire value and usefulness and offer 
ing them for sale again to the public. 

Some details of a rummage sale which lately took 
place in a suburb of New York will serve to illustrate 
better than anything else the modus operandi. The object 
in this case was to raise money for a local hospital. A 
rummage sale being determined upon, the charitably 
disposed people of the town were invited to send to a 
designated repository any articles they could spare in the 
way of second-hand clothing, furniture, hats, boots and 
shoes, books, bric-d-brac, kitchen ware, or anything else 
which still possessed salable qualities. 

This invitation was given out from six to eight weeks 
before the date of the sale itself and was kept constantly 
before the public in posters and the local press. The re 
sult was the gradual collection of a large and varied as- 
sortment of merchandise of the character indicated, much 
of it of real value and attractiveness. An empty store 
on the main street of the city was given, rent free, by 
its large-hearted owner for the public sale of the articles 
thus brought together. 
evening for an entire week. 


The place was open day aad 
Young women and others 
connected with the hospital management took turns be- 
hind the counters or booths in waiting upon customers. 
The latter were composed largely of respectable and 
thrifty workingmen and their wives, to whom the place 
offered an opportunity to buy many useful articles for 
the home and family at from one-fourth to one-tenth of 
their original value. Shoes that were really almost as 
good as new went for eighty cents a pair; overcoats 
costing originally from twenty-five to forty dollars each, 
and not greatly the worse for wear, sold for from three to 
five dollars; serviceable cloaks for women brought from 
one dollar upwards, and other thines in like proportion. 

A colony of Italians temporarily resident in the place 
were among the largest customers, especially of the 
cheaper grade of articles, although many of them dis- 
played a somewhat annoying propensity to haggle over 
prices. Nothing could be offered at so small a _ price 
but what they wanted it for a still smaller one. But no 
cutting of the prices fixed upon the articles at the outset 
was allowed to any one, and the result with the Italian 
customers generally was the purchase of the goods at 
the sum first asked. A brisk business was done through 
out the entire week, and the end of it saw nearly all 
the goods cleared from the shelves and a net profit of 
nearly $700 in the hospital treasury. This sum was 
afterward augmented by a goodly amount received from 
an auction of the remnants left over. Considering the 
amount of time and energy expended in the collection 
and sale of the articles, this financial outcome was 
regarded as highly satisfactory. The sale was a double 
benefit to the community—it added a considerable sum 
to the funds of a worthy institution and it helped a 
large number of families with limited means to warm 
clothing and other needful things at a trifling cost to 
themselves. 


A rummage sale, it need hardly be said, could only be 
attended with success in a community containing a fairly 
large element of the class just indicated. It would be 
easy, as one can readily imagine, to collect articles for a 
rummage sale in some communities where it would be 
exceedingly difficult to find people to buy such things 
after they were collected. 
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OF WOMEN. 


The Beggars’ Invasion. 


ANOTHER foreign beggar—an English duke at that! 


is in this country with the accredited purpose of winning 
an American bride who has wealth enough to set him 
upon his feet financially and to enable him to return to 
his native land and display the lavish style which, for 
some reason, he imagines to be inseparable from his dis 
tinguished personality. Though specifications are not 
plainly stated it is presumable that he does not care 
much about this desired bride’s age, good looks, or previous 
condition of social servitude But she must have wealth, 
and be prepared to turn it over to the keeping of this 
* nobleman.” 
American women are beginning to resent the calm 
insolence with which these fellows invade America and 
hamelessly parade their beggary. The assumption that 
an American woman will put up with any sort of a hus 
band, and perchance hand him millions, for the sake of 
sharing a title that has already become empty in the 
beggar’s home country, is repellent to the best sense of 
American womanhood. It is high time for our women 
and for the men who are their natural protectors—to 
consult and devise some means of social coast defense 
against this species of invasion. The titled fortune-seeker 
who @omes here puts his own honor in the shambles and 
insults the woman whom he asks to pay for the trashy 
privilege of sharing the rank that he himself has degraded. 
How many happy marriages have resulted in the past 
from such unions? Few, indeed. Fortunately, the dis 
position of American women to pay for foreign titles is 
on the wane. The outcome of a recent case in France 
ought to accelerate this decline. But there are yet, it is 
to be feared, some American wom« n with money who will 
be silly enough to go as buyers into this market of sham 
wares. The day will come—let us hope it is not far oft 
when every attempt of a titled foreigner to win a fort- 
une, and a wife whom he does not want, will be met on 
this side with the contempt and derision which it richly 
merits. The Beggars’ Invasion has lasted long enough. 
It is time for a short, sharp, and decisive campaign of 
hopeless repulses. It is time to raise the standard of 


self-respect among American women. 


Acres of Dahlias. 


No flower common to the gardens of our northern 
latitudes has a greater and more enduring popularity 
than the dahlia. In the gardens of country homes es 
pecially it has held a sturdy place with all its brillianey 
and opulence of color along with the holly-hock, the 
sweet William, the peony, and the bleeding-heart. No 
thrifty housewife in the country side would think her 
front yard had its proper setting without a few clumps 
of yellow or purple dahlias. It is said, however, that 
the dahlia, except 


n some of its highly developed and 
richly variegated forms, has been out of favor in recent 
years in the fashionable circles where the florists of 
the cities and towns find their largest custom. However 
this may be, a gardener living near Taunton, Mass., seems 
to have thought it to his interest to cultivate no less than 
seven acres of dahlias. He began in a small way ten or 
twelve years ago, and now has twelve hundred varieties 
of the flower under cultivation. A writer in the New 
York Sun thus describes this dahlia farm: 

Of kinds there has been but the addition of the cactus 
form to the single, great double, and pompon ones familiar 
to most people, but the variations upon these four motives 
in color, texture, size, shape, curve, and fimbriation of 
petal, in foliage, robustness, and manner of growth of the 
plant, seem endless to the visitor treading these mazes 
of bloom. Single-flower loyalists will not in the least be 
shaken in their allegiance by the masses of double tri 
umphs of the florists’ art and patience in Mr. Burt's 
fields, for there are long rows of single dahlias growing 
with a freedom and decorative grace vouchsafed no other 
variety 

As for that latest addition to dahlia varieties, the cac 
tus, even the most passionate devotees of the single form 
must acknowledge the surpassing beauty of the new-comer. 
It is to the old double forms what the Japanese chrysan- 
themum was to the few formal Chinese varieties that were 
our earliest acquaintances—a contribution of airy, irreg 
ular grace and elegance. The petals are longer and lighter 
looking, and the color oftenest yellow, but occasionally a 
rgidish purple adds greatly to the effectiveness of the 
flower. 

According to Mr. Burt the dahlia is of the easiest 
culture. The sume treatment that will produce an abun 
dant crop of potatoes—light, air, room, a thoroughly pul 
verized, soil filled with food—will produce an abundant 
crop of dahlias, bloom and tubers, though not all varieties 
are of equal constitutional vigor. Some lavish producers 
of the choicest flowers are meagre root makers. ‘To secure 
a fairly uniform size among his mailing stock Mr. Burt 
grades his varieties according to their characteristics, giv- 
ing those most delicate the heaviest application of a fer- 
tilizer rich in peiash. He uses both barn-yard and com- 
mercial fertilizers, the dahlia-fields are plowed and 
cross-plowed, the tubers are planted in rows precisely 
like potatoes, and after the young plants pierce the ground 
the cultivator is kept going until their lusty growth for 
bids. Happily, with the dahlia there are no insects to 
fight, but the flower is very sensitive to frost. 


Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 


THE experience of many individuals continued over a 
long period of time has fully demonstrated the fact that 
there is no remedy more effective for the lighter forms 
of dyspepsia and all ordinary troubles of the digestive 
organs than the copious drinking of hot water. A cup 
of hot water taken in sips immediately after rising in 
the morning has a tonic effect upon the stomach, and 
prepares it better than anything else can do for the 
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prompt digestion of the coming meal. The remedy is 
simple and easy, and its effects are invariably of a 
beneficial kind 
leading to colig, headache, and other maladies still 
rded 
erous and repeated draughts of water as hot as it can 


well be taken And for the prevention or cure of or 


Disorders of the stomach among chil- 
dren, 


more serious, may ofter 


ff entirely by gen 


dinary colds hot water applied internally as well as ex- 


ternally will often be found highly efficacious 


Another excellent remed for indigestion was that 
recommended by Dr. Katl ne G. Townsend at a meet 
ng of Sorosis a few days ag It s an old one, as old 
is the Scriptural saying about the “merry heart that 
doeth good like a medicine.” Dr. Townse nd undertook 


to tell her hearers how they could eat more breakfasts and 
still live. “* Laugh,” said Dh 
secret of it.” I) 


Townsend; “that is the 
Townsend told how laughter de 
velops the muscles which control the digestive organs, 
and how this enlargement of the muscles will prevent 
the pangs incident to a too plentiful repast. This was 
not intended, of course, as an encouragement to glut 
tony, for the rule applies as well to the ordinary meal 
as it does to a club banquet. As an accompaniment 
of a meal there is nothing in the world so good as cheer- 
ful conversation, and if it can have the additional stim- 
ulant of an occasional joke, so much the better. 


Leslie’s Superb Christmas Number. 
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CHRISTMAS this year, the last festal day of the nine- 
teenth century, will be celebrated by LeSLIe’s WEEKLY 
in a manner befitting so important an event. In the 
beauty, attractiveness, and profusion of its art features, 
in the interest and timeliness of its stories and other 
literary matter, it will excel anything of the kind ever 
issued. The illustration given herewith will convey an 
idea of the artistic beauty of the Christmas cover, which 


will be in ten colors, from a design by Flohri, the well- 


known artist. 

Special and valuable artistic features will be a full 
page of photographs of children representing the lead- 
ing cities of the United States, a page of photographs 
illustrating an article on Christmas in Mexico, and a 
page of amateur photographs with a Christmas flavor. 
Deserving of more extended mention is a full-page draw- 
ing by F. Cresson Schell, representing Santa Claus 
proceeding over the moonlit snow in truly up-to-date 
style with an automobile loaded with presents. The 
most amusing feature is a full page of Louis Wain’s 
cats, drawn in the well-known style of that English 


artist. Another happy scene is that depicted by the artist 
e drawing of a country dance and 





Ilutchison in a full-pag 
Christmas merry-making. 
will be depicted by J. M. Flagg. 

Two companion drawings by F. C. 
pathetic story to tell of war and its sorrows. Full of 


Christmas among the -Indians 
Ransom have a 


blended pathos and humor also is the drawing of 
Mrs. Baker-Baker—*“ Miss Mulberry Bend’s Christmas 
Dream.” 

Two fine photographs of child-life by Miss Ben Yusuf 
will be specially attractive. Another illustration of the 
same characte! y the Misses Selby has the caption 

Writing to Santa Claus.” [ull of humorous sugges- 
tion is the full page by KE. W. Kemble in his specialty 
of colored folk 

In addition to all these attractions, each copy of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY will be accompanied by three beautiful 
supplementary drawings on heavy photo-paper, unbound, 
so that they can be taken out and framed. One of these 
is “The Young Musician's Christmas Gift,” drawn by 
the eminent artist, Howard Chandler Christy; a second 
is entitled, “* Fishing for Presents,” a scene illustrative of 
a beautiful English custom, drawn by Gordon H. Grant; 
and the third is by T. Dart Walker, “ The Interrupted 
Christmas Dinner—A Revolutionary Incident.” These 
three drawings represent the highest and finest type of 
modern art, and are worthy of a place on the walls of 
any home. <Any one of them alone is worth the price of 
the WEEKLY. 

The text will include a Christmas story by the popular 
writer, Hezekiah Butterworth, an illustrated Christmas 
poem, and much other interesting and timely reading. 
Orders should be sent in as early as possible, 
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AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


In the Town of Bogeyville. 


“Ir you don't look out.” said Sister Fannie, severely, 
*vou'll be taken to the town of Bogeyville one of these 


fine nights.” 


“What is the town of Bogeyville?” asked Dot, 
curiously She had seen only four and a half years of 
life, and there were a lot of things she didn’t know 

‘ Bogeyville,”’ replied Sister Fannie, who was twenty 


years old and knew everything, “ is a town where a whole 
lot of the strangest beings you ever dreamed of look after 
little. girls who need a good lesson. It’s the queerest 
place! There are people with two legs, people who walk 
on four legs, and some who have six, or even as many as 
eight. They have all sorts of hands, and the queerest 
kinds of hands! Some of these hands are made for 
, 


spanking, some for pinching, some for hair-pulling, and 


oh! ever so many kinds of hands, but all these hands 


are made to hurt 





“THERE SAT IN THE CHAIR A LITTLE OLD MAN.” 


“Ugh!” shuddered Dot, looking up at Fannie. 

“And their eyes,” went on Fannie. “Such eyes! 
And so many of them! Those eyes are made for seeing 
everything that naughty little girls and boys do. They 
are eyes that look right through you and know every- 
thing that you are thinking of.” 

“They must be awful people in Bogeyville,” 
with a shiver. 
around to this place?” 

“ Sometimes,” answered Sister Fannie. 


said Dot, 
“ Do they ever leave their town and come 


“When they 
do, they carry away with them all the naughty little 
girls and boys they find. They take the naughty ones 
through Bogeyville, and then—goodness! I don’t dare 
tell you what happens.” 

“And have I been very bad?” asked Dot, anxiously. 

“You have,” said Fannie. “ This morning you went 
into the cupboard and took four cookies when there 
Was no one around to ask. You spoke saucily to papa 
this noon, and you pulled the cat’s tail this afternoon. 
And to-night you told mamma you weren’t sorry for 
anything you had done. You hurt mamma’s feelings 
so that she didn’t come up here to put you to bed. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the Bogeyville people came to- 
night and carried you away.” 

“If they did,” asked Dot, in a scared voice, “ would 
they ever bring me back?” 

“They might, and they might not,” answered Sister 
Fannie. “It would depend on how bad they thought 
you. If they thought you very naughty, it might be a 
long, long time before they brought you back. Come, 
now, I must undress you, hear you say your prayers, 
and put you into bed. If the Bogeyville people don’t 
come to-night, you will know that they are giving you 
one more chance to be good.” 

Dot submitted very meekly to being undressed, said her 
prayers in a very low voice, and then climbed into her 
soft, white bed. 

* Fannie,” she begged, “ don’t go away. 
Bogeyville people get: me. 
to death!” 

“T’ll sit here with you; don’t be afraid,” promised 
Fannie, feeling sorry when she saw how scared the child 
was. “ Now, close your eyes and go to sleep. The folks 
from Bogeyville never get children who mind all that 
is told them.” 

So Dot, after making sure that Fannie had seated 
herself beside the bed, closed her eyes and tried to go 
to sleep. By and by she opened her eyes. Fannie 
was not there. Instead there sat in the chair a little 
old man who could not have been more than half as high 
as Dot. Over the edge of the chair dangled the little 
man’s four legs. From his shoulders hung three arms on 
either side. All over his head were eyes—and such 
staring eyes! 

“Oh, go "way, please!” shuddered Dot, trying to hide 
her head under the bed-clothes. But the bed-clothes 
wouldn’t move. Dot found herself unable to keep from 
looking at this hideous little old man. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” she asked, her 
teeth chattering. 

“I am the mayor of Bogeyville,” squeaked the little 
old man. “I have come to take you to our town. We 
must give you a good lesson there.” 

“TI don’t want to go,” wailed Dot, trying once more, 
though in vain, to get her head under the bed-clothes. 

“You'll have to go,” laughed the little old man, his 
voice sounding like a feeble, split cackle. 


Don't let the 
They would scare me ‘most 


. 


screamed the child 
will!” eackled the little old man. 


°*I won’t!” 
“Oh, yes, you 
With that he leaped upon the bed, seized her, drew her 
out from under the clothes and held her tightly. It 


was wonderful that so small a man could be so strong. 


Though he had no wings, he sped through the air, car- 


rying her with him. The wall, as they traveled toward 
it, faded Out into the night they went, over the roofs 
of the houses 

“Take me back—please, please!” sobbed Dot. “ I'll 
be good.” 

‘Of course you will—if you ever get back from 
Bogeyville,” laughed the little old man * No little girl 
ever has to go to Bogeyville twice! 


Up and up they went, and then on and on. Dot, whose 
face was turned toward the earth, could just make out 
the twinkling lights down in the town, which seemed 
miles and miles away And how swiftly they flew! In 
almost no time the town was left behind. There was 
nothing but the dark, black night now Dot couldn't 
see where they were going. She didn’t dare try to get 
away, for she knew how fearfully she would be hurt 


if she were to drop to the earth. The little old man 


said nothing for a long while, but at last he pointed out 

some lights ahead, away up on the top of a high hill. 
“Look over there,” he said. “ That’s the town of 

Bogeyville.” 

begged Dot. “ Take 

me home, and I'll never be naughty again.” 


‘Please don't take me _ there,” 


*I guess you won't,” cackled the little old man. 

He began to fly closer to the earth, and next he car 
ried her right over the town. What a queer little town 
it was! ‘The houses were so tinyv—just like little play- 
houses, and all upside down. Why, even the chimneys. 
instead of pointing up at the sky, were stuck into the 
earth, and the houses rested on these chimneys. It 
seemed so funny to see the stoops on top of the houses 
that Dot began to laugh. 

* You'll soon stop laughing,” growled the little old 
man. “ Wait until you see the people who made me 
mayor.” 

There was light enough for Dot to see a park in the 
middle of this awful, upside-down little city. As the 
little old man flew nearer to earth with her she saw a 
great many of the queer kinds of people that Sister 
Fannie had told her about. Bump! Dot and her guide 
landed in the middle of the park. Now the little girl 
saw what sort of people these dwellers in Bogeyville 
were. There were men and women with ever so many 
legs and arms. Most of them had more eyes than the 
mayor. Some had hands for scratching, others hands 
for spanking, and still others with hands for pinching. 
All of these awful people began to cackle with joy when 
they saw the scared little girl. Dogs no bigger than 
black-and-tans, yet with twelve legs apiece and more eyes 
than I could tell you about, pressed close to Dot and 
began to growl. 

“What do you think you ought to do with this 
naughty girl?” asked the mayor of Bogeyville, after he 
had set Dot on her feet and had let go of her. 

“Seratch her!” 
little more than a foot high. 

“ Pull her hair out!” hinted a Bogeyville girl. 

“Spank her!” 

“Eat her!” cried one old Bogeyville woman, through 
her seven big, wide mouths. 

A thousand men and women of Bogeyville surged 
around the little girl. The twelve-legged dogs began to 
bark. Much as she hated him, Dot threw her arms 
around the awful little mayor. 

“Take me home! Take me home! she cried, in 
terror. “I'll never be naughty any more. Indeed and 
indeed I won't. Only take me home—please! ” 

Before Dot could realize it she was snatched up from 
the ground. The !::tle old man, as he flew, began again 
to cackle with laughter. Yet he held her so tightly to 
him that she did not fall. Dot was gasping and could 
say nothing. On and on through the black night they 
soared until the little girl saw the lights of the town in 
which she lived. And soon after that she saw her own 
home. 

“T’ll leave you here.” said the little old man as they 
paused over the roof of Dot’s home. He let go of her and 
she fell straight through the roof—down and down—and 
dropped once more into her own little bed. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she screamed, sitting up as soon as 
she found her breath. And there sat Fannie in the chair 
beside the cot. 

** I—I've been—to Bogeyville! ” sobbed Dot. 
awful, and I'll never be naughty any more. 
indeed I won't!” 

“ Bogeyville?” repeated Sister Fannie. 
sitting with you ever since you fell asleep. 
been dreaming! ” 

“T’ve been to Bogeyville, I tell you,” said Dot. 
never going to be naughty again. 
I ever was.” 

Sister Fannie had to lie down on the cot beside the 
child. Dot fell asleep again after a little while. Whether 
she really made the trip to Bogeyville or not, she hasn't 
been naughty—that is, not very nanughty—since that aw- 
ful night. , 


screamed one old woman, who was 


* Oh, it’s 
Indeed and 


“T’ve been 
Dot, you've 


et 
Oh, I’m so sorry that 


A Young Hero of Kimberley. 


One of the most eventful and tragic events of the 
first year of the Boer war in South Africa was the siege 
of Kimberley, the city famous for its diamond mines. 


Within a few days after the war broke out a large force 
of Boers attracted thither by the prospect of capturing 
the small British garrison and obtaining possession at 
the same time of the valuable diamond mines, attacked 
the city. They were met, however, by a gallant and 


stubborn resistance, lasting over several months. For 


weeks together Kimberley was under a continual fire of 


shot and shell, night and day, and the women and children 





























MASTER LESLIE B. SHORTER. 


were obliged to flee to the depths of the mines to escape 
destruction. sefore the siege was over, the inhabitants 
were reduced to desperate straits for food and were 
obliged to subsist finally on horseflesh and other things 
still less palatable. It was a fearful ordeal for the young 
and for the old and helpless, and great was the joy of 
all when the relief columns under General Kitchener 
reached the city and scattered the enemy. 

Among the incidents of the siege which helped to 
lighten its sorrows and deprivations was the conduct of 
a squad of eight little fellows who organized themselves 
into a defensive force. Their leader was Master Leslie 
sarriff Shorter, a five-year-old lad whose portrait we 
give. During the shelling he often marched his men up 
to the military camps and seemed to be utterly fearless, 
as became a born soldier. He knew his infantry drill 
thoroughly and made his young followers keep perfect 
step when marching. The uniform in which he is shown 
is that of a captain of the Royal Highlanders, a regiment 
that did gallant service all through the siege. 


The Horse and the Dinner-pail. 


A HORSE who seems to be above the average of his 
kind in intelligence belongs to the St. Louis Fair Associa- 
tion. His name is Frank, and he has been in service 
on the fair grounds for many years. One of Frank’s 
eccentricities, and he has several, is a determination 
never to be hurried. If an attempt is made to hasten 
his gait, he promptly resents it by planting his feet in 
the dashboard of the vehicle to which he happens to be 
attached. Despite such habits as this, Frank is, on the 
whole, a noble and faithful servitor, and the employés 
of the association are deeply attached to him. An anec- 
dote illustrative of the old veteran’s fund of knowledge 
is related in an interview with Superintendent Cunning- 
ham, of the fair association, in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

“ He’s been on the grounds twenty-three years,” said 
Mr. Cunningham, * and he must have been an old horse 
when he came, for he had served his time on the turf 
as a pacer. He is as sound as a dollar, except for his 
hind legs, and I think he'll last a dozen years longer 
with the light work he does around here. It’s five 
minutes of twelve o'clock now, and [’'H give you an ex- 
hibition of Frank’s style of looking out for himself.” 

So saying, the superintendent got out of his buggy 
and walked away, leaving the eld horse unhitched. Frank 
stood patiently for about four minutes, when a bell was 
rung at the stable, half a mile away. At the first tap 
of the gong the old horse looked around at Cunningham 
and tossed his head. The superintendent continued to 
talk, and made no motion to get in the buggy. As the 
bell ceased to ring rank tightened his trace and walked 
deliberately off toward the stable. He didn’t seem to 
be in a hurry, but he manifestly had an objective point, 
and he was not going to wait for any one. 

“That’s the dinner-bell,”” explained the superintend- 
ent. “No matter where Frank is when he hears that 
bell he goes to the stable. He will take a buggy through 
the biggest crowd that ever assembles on these grounds 
and never collide with anything or anybody. I’ve seen 
him do it on children’s day during the fair.” 

Another of Frank’s peculiarities is that he will not 
make two trips outside the fair grounds on the same 
day. He will make one very cheerfully if he knows 
and approves of the person driving him, but when called 
on for the second he balks. He knows Jim Cunning- 
ham’s habits almost as well as Cunningham knows his. 
It is the custom of the superintendent to go to a 
barber-shop on Grand Avenue, near the entrance to the 
grounds, and get shaved every other day. On these 
days, if Cunningham leaves Frank near the Grand 
Avenue entrance, while he steps in to speak to the gate- 
keeper, the horse never waits for him, but proceeds 
placidly to the barber-shop and comes-to a halt. 
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Yale Wins the Foot-ball Championship of 1900. 20s. scr cureieca's 





Captain Daly, worked hard and did fa we when the 
ball was in tl her { wing el n 

THE OVERWHELMING DEFEAT OF HARVARD—28 TO 0—PROVES THAT YALE’S TEAM IS THE Now for the individual playing of both sides: Grant 

BEST SHE HAS HAD IN MANY YEARS ing that the regular Harvard team was sadly overtrained. 

we will find, by fair comparison, that Yale had the 

THE report came down from New Haven early in the stop and note this new method of Yale's attack the majority of better | P Commencing at centre. 

fall that Yale had the best foot-ball material at hand * tackle-back ” idea. Again and again was Harvard Sargent and Oicott were a stand-off, being prettily 

that she had had since the days of Butterworth, Hincky, fooled by this formation Kither Bloomer or Stillman matched, although neither w ‘ snav-hack At 

and other old-time stars in the Blue firmament It was would be brought back of the line Sometimes he would right guard Captain Brown. of Yale. made Harvard's 

tated that, with a systematic course of training and not run with the ball, but form splendid interferences fo1 left guard, Lee. look like a school-bo Dick” Sheldon 

uniform coaching, wherein no jealousies were to be found one’ of the regular backs in end plays did the best playing he ha et exhibited this vear and 

an eleven could be turned out to beat both Princeton Speaking of end running, Yale tried it but seldom outclassed his vis-d-vis, Barnard The superiority of 

und Harvard Such opportunities had not been vouch Around Hallowell, it was well-nigh impossible to make Stillman and Bloomer over their opponents, Katon and 

safed to “Old Eli™ since 1894, and every Yale man ground. Campbell was neatly boxed several times by Lawrence, has been already noticed At the ends. Har 

alumnus and “ undergrad,” beamed with the hopes held fine jnterference Yet Yale’s gains were few in either vard vertainly had the call in Hallowell vho really 

out to him by those “who knew.” Then Yale played end direction Working the line is where Yale did het played the whole game for his team. Fle had a finger 
Columbia in New York and disappointed all of its ad 
herents The thirty points which she was to run up 
n her game with the Blue and White dwindled to an 


ictual twelve, and she went home with a touchdown 


made against her by Weekes of Columbia, and then she 


thought profoundly upon the fable whose motto is: “ lo 
know how good you are, get a pacemaker 
This close game with Columbia was the best possible 


thing that could have happened to the New Haven men 
They immediatedly realized how slow both the line and 
the back field were; how weight without speed was a 
disadvantage, and how they would have to do a deal of 
hustling to verify the first predictions of the year about 
their team 

But there is always a “but” in foot-ball Yale 
played on the two Saturdays before meeting her rival 
from Cambridge and had constantly improved Harvard, 
on the other hand, had primed herself for the University 
of Pennsylvania, had won the game, and had broken 
training, a fatal thing to do near the end of the season 
Breaking training means at least three weeks to get back 
nto condition, and then that condition is not a healthy 
physical state. But one cannot tell when the reaction 
is coming So it was with Harvard. Trained to the 
minute for Pennsylvania, she was prepared for the Yale 
game by stimulation which left a reaction before Novem 
ber 24th, and left her in fa 


from perfect condition for 


d antagonist. 


facing her o 

However, if Harvard had been as fit for Yale as the 
former was for Pennsylvania, she would have been beaten 
just the same. For unanimity of action and the merg 
ing of individuality in team work, the Yale eleven was 








a model for all time. Each man was so coached that 














when the chance offered he showed himself to be a 

great player. This was displayed in the instance where SHARPE, YALE’S LEFT HALF, MAKING TEN YARDS AROUND CAMPBELL’S END.—SCENE IN THE YALE-HARVARD GAME, 
"an ‘ : es NOVE ER 2 

the Yale Fincke ran sixty yards through a broken field EMBER ~iTH 

for a touchdown. 


i Harvard's trick of a charging line when the ball was best work. She did. not have to kick a great deal. in every tackle, was down the field in perfect form and 
I put into play was overmatched and overweighed by When she did, however, she resorted mostly to the at the right place under punts. The biggest compliment 
Yale’s charging line. The forwards on the Crimson side, quarter-back punt, which often went over the heads of | one can give the lad is to say that he is every bit as 
4 who had stopped Hare and his “ guards-back * formation, the Harvard men in the back field. In the matter of | good as. if not better than, Frank Hallowell of the early 


crumbled like an old wall before the battering-ram of the goal kicking, Sharpe made two excellent tries, the second ‘nineties. Campbell was fine in getting down the field, 


Blues’ mass-on-tackle play. The Cambridge coaches had proving successful from Harvard's thirty-yard line. but was plainly out of condition and was continually put 
had ample time to formulate a defense against this new Turning to the work of the Harvard eleven in its out of line plays, owing to his physical weakness. At 


play of Yale, still the line did not stand up against it. entirety, the whole line was lamentably weak, except in all events he showed that he and Hallowell are the best 


Eaton, at left tackle, like Pell of Princeton, who occupied the centre position, which Sargent played well, thereby pair of end rushes in the country. As quarter-back, 
the same position in the Yale-Tiger game, was the object surprising everybody, as he was supposed to be the one Captain Daly played a disappointing game. He was 
of attack for most of the first half. Lawrence, the other  yulnerable spot among the forwards. How Yale “ got badly overtrained. His ability for organizing invulner 
tackle, hitherto supposed to be the best player in that the drop ™ on charging at the Crimson line has been able interference and running punts back in a broken 
position in the foot-ball world, faded away before the told before. There seemed to be no concerted system of field seemed to have deserted him. Sand was not lack- 
Yale “ tackle-back ” trick. defense in that part of the Cambridge eleven. The ing, but as some one remarked in the press stand, “ he 

As in the game at Princeton, the week before, nearly tackles did not back up the guards against Hale’s dives, seemed to be in one continual trance.” Fincke, his sue- 


all of “Old Eli’s” offensive work was directed at the nor did Lee or Barnard help their respective sides of cessor, played a better game and ably generaled the 


opposing line. Hale clinched his reputation as leading the line against Yale’s onslaughts, for they left the backs substitutes, who had been put into the game as a last 





full-back of the year by his terrible line plungings, all of to take care of the men in blue who continually sifted resort. 
' which netted long gains for his side. Bloomer, the fresh through the holes made in the tackle positions. When “ Billy” Fincke, the Yale quarter, was sure in his 
man, and Stillman were worked like dray-horses in tackle ever Yale tried to advance the ball around the ends it catching of punts, advanced them in good fashion, and 


plays and always made good distances. It is well to was Hallowell or Campbell, individually, who stopped handled the team with judgment and tact. His run in 


a broken field through most « 


f the Harvard players will 
go down as one of the brightest incidents of Yale foot- 





ball. Sharpe’s kicking has been mentioned before. He 





did well in advancing the ball, as did Chadwick, the other 
half. Of course the brunt of the work behind the line 


4 fell to Hale, so that the half-backs did not shine. They 
were there, however, both in the interference and on the 
? defense. As compared with the two Harvard halfs, 
: Sawin and Kendall it seems to be an even thing be 
{ tween the two sets if we eliminate the drop-kicking of 
Hi Sharpe The Crimson players found poor support in 


























their running, but when the ball was in Yale’s possession 
their tackling and general defensive work was of a high 
order. Both of them were ove! 

Perry Hale, Yale's full-back, hasn't an equal in the 
country as a line bucket Although he does not fill the 
important part of his position, that of kicking, to any 
great degree, the certainty of his making consistent gains 

4 through the lines places him at the top of the heap of 

: ‘varsity full-backs. Ellis, in the same place on the Crim- 
son team, is not in Hale's class fi 1 moment. While 

} Ellis was in poor physical shape, it could be clearly seen 

; that he did not play his part, by any means, as well 
as the Yale man 

rhe substituting of eight men in the Harvard line-up, 
in the latter part of the struggle, tells the tale of the con- 

: dition of the ‘varsity Sargent, at centre, Lawrence, at 
right tackle, and Kend t right half, were all of the 
original team who were left at the final blow of the 
whistle. It is not possible, that eight men could have 
“quit.” They were overtrained or out of training, that’s 
all. Had they been in proper shape, the game would 
have been undoubtedly most interesting, and the score 
would have been closer. Still Yale would have won. 

YALE’S GREAT MAS3-ON-TACKLE PLAY—BREAKING THROUGH HARVARD’S LINE.—SCENE IN THE YALE-HARVARD CHARLES CHAPIN SARGEN r, JR. 
" FOOT-BALL CONTEST, NOVEMBER 24TH. 
; 
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A Negro Boy Burned Alive. 


MORRIBLE SCENE IN A COLORAD 


in most thir to oth ed 1 
it IS almost Inconce et s 1 s the tort 

and burning of this negro boy ce have been | 

petrated in Englar I" e, It ‘ nv other foreign 
land, heathen or « Py ! ‘ ‘ ersons. at 
any time or lace I ‘ 38 i ore »p of so-called 
respectable citizens, doing the iw 1 work in a public 
place, in the open light « ’ , ! { f an ap 


proving multitude of hundreds of neighbors and 
friends. lt is true that the negro was confessedly guilty 
of a crime of far more than ordinary atrocity, the 
outrage and murder of a littl but even this deed, 
hideous and revolting as it was, forms no basis of jus 
tification for the equally hideous and revolting punish 
ment meted out to the guilty wretch by the citizens of 
Limon It was not charged that the administration of 
justice is lax in Colorado, or that the murderer, young 
as he was, would not, in all probability, have been 


promptly tried and punished according to the processes 


of law. The people were not content with that, and so 
they took the matter in their own hands, tore the mui 
derer from the sheriff's posse having him in charge, 
dragged him with a rope around his neck to the scen 


of his crime, and there bound him with chains to an 
iron post and burned him to ashes. The boy clasped a, 
Bible to his breast on his way to the stake and uttered 
no cry until the flames began to scorch his flesh. Then 
he begged and pleaded to be shot Before he became un 
conscious, his body broke from its fastenings and he 
fell forward on his face, with only his legs in the fire 
He begged again to be put out of his misery, but instead 
the crowd heaped more fuel on his prostrate form, and 
his cries were finally silenced in that way. The fire was 
replenished until the boy’s body was reduced to a small 
heap of cinders. 

This lynching atrocity, together with others scarce 
less atrocious, which hay» occurred in the States of the 
North and the West in the past twelve months, should 
make an end, at once and forever, of the notion that such 

















THE NEGRO, PRESTON PORTER, JR., READING HIS BIBLE 
WHILE BEING LED WITH A ROPE TO THE 
STAKE TO BE BURNED, 
Photograph by Harry L. Wilber, Denver. 

fiendish and shameful deeds are peculiar to any section 
of this country or to any class of its people, or that they 
are the outgrowth of any prejudice or animosity arising 
from political causes. Colorado, up to a recent date, 
has always been a Republican stronghold and will be 
again, probably, when the silver craze is past, and the 
great body of its citizens are doubtless as highly civilized 
and intelligent as the citizens of any other State. No, 
it will not do to heap the shame and reproach of this 
lynching abomination upon the people of the Southern 
States, as the common practice has been. The respon- 
sibility for it must be shared by every section of the 
country, and by men of every party and nationality. The 
evil is a national one and calls for a national remedy. 


Street Fair Scene in [lilwaukee. 


INNOCENT amusement, entertainment, and business 
enterprise are found mingled in happy proportions in the 
street fairs which have become so popular in various 
parts of this country during the past few years, especially 
in the smaller towns and cities of the middle West. These 
affairs give local merchants, stockmen, farmers, and 
others who have something to sell, an opportunity to dis- 
play their wares with the garnishment of bunting, music, 
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side-show nd other things whieh help to draw and 
Lmus¢ crowd Ihe Pe] to be taking the place of the 


old-time agricultural fairs as a feature of the season in 





























THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU —CROWD LEAVING 
THEATRE AT NOON RECESS 


Photograph by Miss G. L. Clagett, London, England 


some of the farmin region kiven so large a city as 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has found the street fair a profit 


able undertaking \ highly successful one was held in 
Milwaukee, September 11th to 15th this year. <A _ novel 


and attractive feature of this fair was a Jahrmarkt, 
planned after a German model It was the first thing 
of the kind ever seen in this country, and was especially 
pleasing to.the sons and daughters of the Fatherland, of 
whom a large number reside in Milwaukee and the region 


round-about 


The Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


Prue Christian world jong ago virtually conceded the 
fact that there is but one place on earth where the tragic 
scenes and incidents attendant upon the crucifixion of 
Christ can be re-enacted on the stage without offense to 
That place is the littl 
Bavarian village of Oberammergau. LHlere the Dassion 


Christian feeling and sentiment. 


Play, as it is called, has been presented every decade fo 

long period by a group of gifted Bavarian peasants, who 
act their parts with a dignity, simplicity, and devotedness 
which throws over the whole performance an impressive 
air of spiritual solemnity in thorough keeping with the 
characters and the events. The performance this year, it 
appears, was attended by a larger number of people than 
ordinary. The total number of visitors during the sum 
mer amounted to 200,000, an increase of 50,000 as com 
pared with the number of those who witnessed the play 
ten years ago. It is estimated that more than $250,000 
were taken at the village in entrance fees alone. Munich 
even more than the village of Oberammergau profited by 
this rush, for visitors to the play almost invariably passed 
a considerable time in the Bavarian capital. The whole 
neighborhood must have been enriched to a very material 
degree by the performances. If the actors received their 


fair share of the profits they would soon grow wealthy. 


Our illustration gives a glimpse of a lane leading down 


from the theatre to the village crowded with spectators at 


The Noble Art of Fencing. 


Since fencing has ways been supposed to be more 
partic vy an accomplishment of the Latinized races, 
there i the more reason fo ratification over the 
Cust | i ou Annapolis cadets defeated a team 

ets fro e French Atlantic squadron by the 
mishing score of seven bouts to two The tendency 
Ame nd nava nstruction is toward 

k nship ther than attack and defense with 

the blade American officers look upon the sword now 


. nerely a mark of rank, and in the army it is sel 


d mn in the field A. the Italians are admittedly 

erior to the French in swordsmanship, it would be 
a good idea for our Annapolis boys to try conclusions 
" team of Italian middies If they can defeat the 
Italian too, it would show another field in which 
America is fi and would do much to stimulate our 
interest in e noble old art of fence. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
ef tive dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
Vv us in eae h weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph reference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current interest. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for the return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners 
will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 


h as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 


SUC 
photographs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient No writing except the name and address of 
the sender, should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographie con- 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 
current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol- 
lowing classes: Negro Life, Automobile-driving, Indian Life, 
American Frontier Scenes, Gold-bunting in Alaska, Notable 
Catastrophes, Incidents of Travel, Smiling or Laughing Faces. 
Contestants should mention the class in which they desire 
to compete. 

NEWS AND ViEws.— News photographs of special public 
interest only, sent with brief explanatory notes, suitable for 
the department of ‘‘ News and Views,” will be paid for at the 
rate of two dollars for each one used, manuscript included. 

SpEcCIAL LloLipAy Prizes of ten dollars for the prize- 
winners and two dollars for each photograph used, for 
the best photographs available for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year's editions. 

NV. B. Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to * Leslie's Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenue.” When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to “ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 
































JAHRMARKT IN STREET FAIR AT MILWAUKEE. 
Photograph by Albert Roy Olsen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HINTS 10 MONEY-MAKERS. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of Lesiigz’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answer 
ing questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Cor 
respondents should always inclose a stamp, a8 sometimes a personal 
reply is vecessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly 
connected with Wall Street interests. | 

NEW YorK, November 27.—The craze to buy stocks 
at the rate of 1,500,000 shares a day did not last as long 
as a good many bull operators and brokers, anxious for 
business, prophesied and expected that it would. The 
big money lenders and most of the conservative operators 
foresaw that the continuance of a wild scramble for stocks 
at the highest prices known during a period of almost 
twenty years would surely end, as all such crazes have, in 
a Black Friday. So these conservative influences were 
strongly exerted to call a halt. The overloaded syndi- 
cates and pools have succeeded in disposing of a large 
share of their surplus holdings, excepting in certain in- 
dustrials, in which a last desperate effort is being made 
to boost the prices (as they were boosted Linseed Oil, 
on the payment or the prospect of payment, of huge diy 
idends) and then to unload. Thus does history repeat 
itself. 

All sorts of stories are told of the enormous earnings 
of some of the industrials. What short memories we 
have! Who does not remember the dividends paid on 
National Cordage, almost up to the day when it went all 
to pieces? Who has not still on his files recently-pub- 
lished papers that told of Linseed’s ten per cent. earn- 
ings on its common stock? But the gullible public still 
continues to believe all that it reads, and to read too 
much and to think too little. My readers would do well 
to preserve some of the bullish interviews given out by 
certain enterprising stockbrokers. One declares. that 
three months from now “the .igh prices of the past few 
weeks will look cheap.” Ano‘her declares that “ we are 
in for the biggest bull market we have ever had,” and the 
third of these optimists makes bold to say that “it is 
impossible to have a bear market in the face of the won 
derfully good conditions, financial, industrial, and com- 
mercial.” Perhaps so, but what is the significance of 
the constantly tightening tendency of money abroad? 
Of rumors of reduced dividends on some of the industrial 
common stocks? Of the cut in sugar? Of the passage of 
the dividend on Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry preferred? 
Of renewed reports of foreign competition in the steel and 
iron field, with a reduction of wages abroad to reduce 
the cost of these commodities? Of the constant talk of 
a steel and iron war between conflicting interests in the 
United States? Of the amalgamation into a powerful 
national association of all the glass workers, with a 
purpose to demand increased wages? Is everything as 
rosy at home and abroad as the bulls would have us be- 
lieve? I trow not. 

So far as the iron market is the index to better times 
it must be conceded that it shows some evidences of im- 
provement in the South. Alabama blast furnaces report 
greater sales of pig iron in the first half of November 
than could be produced in the State during the entire 
month, and also a reduction of accumulated stocks. The 
Tron Age, too, reports heavier business in pig iron in all 
markets. A more significant indication is the fact. that 
the makers of billets, plates, bars, and other fabrications 
of iron and steel are entering into agreements for the 
maintenance of prices and, in some instances, advancing 
the latter. If the iron market maintains this rising 
tendency, it will be a significant sign of continued pros- 
perous conditions. As far as the export trade in iron 
and steel is concerned, that will probably be smaller dur- 
ing the coming year, because American manufacturers are 
already feeling the keener competition of foreign makers. 
A good healthy iron market would not necessarily imply 
a rampant bull movement in stocks. It would rather 
signify a healthy, steady current of business, which is of 
far greater importance. 

The special condition which has advanced the stock 
market so rapidly of late arose from a widespread short 
interest in some leading stocks like Northern Pacific. 
London sellers were largely responsible for this, for with 
bulldog pertinacity they refused to cover until they had 
so oversold the market that a corner virtually existed in 
some securities. This was a bad situation for those 
shorts who could not hold out, but experience has shown 
that corners in stocks, while they may, for the time being, 
lift them to very high prices, are never substantial factors 
in maintaining prices. With the breaking of the corner 
comes a sharp drop and a general lack of interest in that 
particular security. My readers will bear in mind that 
before election I advised great care in making short sales, 
for there were evidences that the market was being over- 
sold not only in London, but here. The short side of the 
market has become more fashionable the past year or two, 
and short selling at last completely overbalanced the 
market and upset the calculations of all who did not ap- 
preciate its enormous extent. ‘The time to sell stocks 
short is when the craze to buy is on and when prices are 
at abnormally high figures. That time does not seem 
far off. 

Summing up the situation, it is this. The result of 
the Presidential election wipes away the possibility of 
mischievous interference in our fiscal policy. While this 
result was generally expected and therefore generally dis- 
counted, it may still prove to be so stimulating and help- 
ful in all directions as to give a new impulse to prosperous 
conditions. This is the expectation of those who firmly 
believe that the bull market is to continue. The prob- 


abilities and experience are opposed to this theory, but 
even a continuance and improvement in prosperous con- 
ditions ought not to add greatly to existing stock-market 
values, because these are already, as I have said, abnor- 
mally high for many stocks. In the preferred industrials 
of the first class and in some of the railroad stocks which 
have been conducted on business principles and profited 
by the improvement in their equipment and by the general 
agreement for the maintenance of rates, there is still room 
for an advance, if not in the immediate future, in years to 
come. But so much depends upon the maintenance of 
rates, upon satisfactory legislation, and, above all, upon 
a continuance of honest and effective management, that 
the outlook must remain uncertain. <A fluctuating mar- 
ket, succeeded by dullness, with a declining tendency, 
would seem to be the natural outcome of the situation. 

“J. C..” Washington, D. C.: I do not believe in it. 

aa Pg Warren, Penn.: The rating of the party is not 
first-class. 

“ H.,” Stoneham, Mass.: I would prefer Pullman to 
National Tube for safe investment. 

“BR.” Keene, N. H.: Have nothing to do with them. 
(2) Am not favorably disposed toward it for permanent 
investment, 

“D.,.” Wheeling, W. Va.: A reaction is due. Almost 
any of the non-dividend-paying stocks that has been un- 
duly advanced ought to show a profit on the short side 
before the first of February. 

“ M.,” Philadelphia: While American Steel and Wire 
preferred is no doubt earning its dividends, I dislike to 
advise its purchase because the stock has been so per- 
sistently and flagrantly manipulated. (2) See other 
replies in this column. (3) I would. 

“G.,” Braddock, Penn.: I do not rec6mmend the stock 
of the savings and loan company referred to. Every- 
thing depends upon the honesty of the management of 
such concerns, and too frequently they are run rather 
for personal gain than for public profit. 

“L. L. D.,” New York: Mobile and Ohio sold last 
year as low as 352 and as high as 52. At the latter price 
a great deal of the stock was marketed. It is not active 
and is one of the stocks which may move fast when 
powerful interests get behind it. It will be well to watch 
its earnings carefully. 

“G..” Danville, Penn.: 1 do not believe in the Copper 
company to which you refer. The officers are not rep- 
resentative men of wealth by any means. (2) Your 
queries are answered elsewhere in this column. The 
manner in which some of our most respectable news- 
papers lend their financial columns to the exploitation 
of certé 1in stocks is most reprehensible., 

* Veteran,” Portland, Me.: The rise in stock values 
since November, 1896, is phenomenal. Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit then sold at 22, Chesapeake and Ohio at_17, St. 
‘aul common 76, Rock Island 67%, Colorado Fuel 20, 
Louisville and Nashville 4814, Missouri Pacific 23144, On- 
tario and Western 14%, Pacific Mail 24, Southern Rail- 
way preferred 28144, Southern Pacific 14, and Wabash 
preferred 1674. 

“?P..” Butler, Penn.: Pressed Steel Car common sold 
last year as high as 61 and as low as 32. I think at 50 
it is selling for about all that it is worth, considering the 
water that is in the stock and the possibilities of reduced 
earnings in a period of depression. (2) Among the besi 
of the preferred industrials are National Tube, National 
Salt, American Chicie, American Smelting, American 
Tobacco, American Ice, International Paper, Glucose, 
and Union Bag and Paper. 

* Z..” Mansfield, O.: Erie common has not shown 
much life in several years. It has small intrinsic value, 
but some day is expected to have a sharp rise and there- 
fore is regarded by patient investors as a fair specula- 
tion. (2) I do not believe in Marsden. (3) Biscuit 
preferred is more than earning its dividends, and as long 
as it controls the situation it will be dangerous to sell 
the stock short unless insiders want to depress it. Then 
it will take a sudden drop. 

“P—P. W. E.,” Rumford Falls, Me.: Intrinsically, Paper 
common has no value. It has value as a voting power. 
It represents water, and the company is largely over- 
Gapitalized. It has been accumulated by inside interests, 
who have expected to unload at a higher price. Their 
success depends upon whether the market maintains its 
buoyancy. I doubt if it will. For investment, I should 
buy the preferred; for speculation, the common, on reac- 
tions, but not at prevailing figures. 

*M. E.,” Chicago: National Biscuit common, paying 
four per cent., is not dear around 40, provided it is able 
to maintain its earnings on a dividend-paying basis. It 
has done so lately because it has largely controlled the 
business, but I do not regard the common in any way 
as an investment. The capital is very large, and the 
common stock is mostly water. (2) Any of the non- 
dividend payers that have enjoyed a sharp advance. (5) 
Higher rates for money before the first of January may 
be anticipated. (4) I would keep out of Linseed Oil 
until reports ef its earnings are honestly made. 

“ B. H.,”’ Medina, The Sherman, Shreveport, and 
Southern bonds are fairly good, but not a first-class in- 
vestment. (2) American Cotton Oil common at present 
prices is a fair speculative investment. The earnings 
for the past year show a slight decrease as compared 
with those of the preceding year, but were sufficient to 
cover the dividend. The preferred is safer for invest- 
ment. The dividend recently declared is payable Decem- 
ber 1st and goes to the new purchaser. (3) I would not 
advise the purchase of such a mercurial stock as Amer- 
ican Linseed, even at present prices. Its manipulation 
has been shameful. 

* Banker,” Little Rock, Ark.: Our exports for October 
broke the record, and it is true that, for the first time in 
the history of our commerce, exports during 1900 reached 
over $100,000,000 per month. I do not believe that this 
conditicn is to continue very long. Foreign nations will 
not lose their trade without a struggle. Recently, Russia 
announced a duty of SO cents a barrel on flour intended 
for Siberia, which, it is said, will be a hard blow to our 
Pacifie coast millers. You will also observe that the Ger- 
man government has inspired a retaliatory tariff bill and 
announces as its motto: “If you wish peace prepare for 
war.” (2) I do not believe that Atchison common will 
sell at GO. It certainly is not worth it. If a dividend is 
declared in January it will be because insiders desire to 
sell the stock. I would rather have Atchison preferred 
than Norther n Pacific common. 

* Reader,” Skaneateles, N. Y.: Not rated by the 
American mercantile agencies. (2) American Leather 
has been through one course of speculation, and its pro- 
moters seem to be entirely ready to put it through an- 
ther. If present speculative tendencies can be main- 


tained the hg will rise in sympathy with others. In- 
trinsically it is selling for all it is worth. (3) St. Louis 
and San Fi rancisco second eerres pays its semi-annual 
dividend of ene per cent. regularly. Its earnings are at 
the rate of between four and five per cent. per annum. 
l Ri advised the purchase of this stock for a long time. 
It is one of the cheapest of the low-priced securities if 
bought on reactions. (4) Kindly address Jasper’ 
and not “ Hermit.” The two departments have no rela- 
tion to eac *h other. 

*G.,” Groton, N. Y.: The woolen trade is not in the 
most prosperous condition. An effort has been made to 
boom the stocks of the American Woolen Company, but 
I do not advise their purchase as an investment. (2) 
Reading first preferred is the safest, though it may not 
yield as good results to the speculator ultimately as the 
second preferred. The first preferred stock is entitled 
to four per cent. non-cumulative dividends. The second 
preferred, which has paid no dividends thus far, is given 
a similar preference. The common stock takes what is 
left. ‘There is certainly no dividend in sight for the last 
mentioned. (3) On reactions, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco second preferred, Canada Southern, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, Southern Railway preferred, and United States 
Express are to be considered. (4) I think most stocks 
will be much cheaper before next spring 

“KF. K.,” Providence, R. I.: It is impossible to tell 
exactly what the situation of American Linseed is be- 
cause nothing like a complete statement of its business 
is obtainable. It is the impression that the passing of 
the dividend was a necessity, and that its condition, like 
that of most companies when in financial trouble, may 
prove to be a little worse than has been expected; but of 
course this is a matter of conjecture. (2) American 
Chicle common at 75 or 80 deserves in every way to have 
the preference over Linseed preferred at 40. (3) 
Though the statement of Amalgamated Copper submitted 
to the stock exchange is disappointing, 1 am led to be- 
lieve that strong interests are supporting this stock and 
that ultimately they propose to advance it materially. 
It is said that they are laboring to make the world’s price 
for copper and to effect an organization far more power- 


ful than is now represented by the company. I am in- 
clined to believe that there is some truth in these state- 
ments. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


IN an article pregnant with thought, from the pen of 
Vice-President D. P. Kingsley, of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, in The Independent, 1 find this 
statement: “ Life insurance to-day is the very spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Its methods are masterful, it 
seeks to meet and mingle with all men, it learns and it 
teaches, but chiefly it has an ideal for which it strenu- 
ously labors. It has grown more and more insistent, 
more and more militant, more and more dominant, more 
and more successful and useful. It has taught men how 
to link together not only the strength of individuals, but 
the immeasurable strength of generations, and in preach- 
ing that gospel it has come in itself to illustrate the power 
which it taught men to use. The very law which made 
men better when they insured their lives has made life 
insurance mighty with the lapse of years.” Truer words 
were never written. Life insurance, at the close of the 
nineteenth century, has ceased to be the luxury of the 
few. It has become the necessity of ail. Out of this 
necessity, as is always the case, has sprung an imitation 
of the genuine article. We have hed a long list of 
organizations purporting to insure human lives on the 
cheap basis. In every instance they have sacrificed 
security to cheapness. Most of these have failed. The 
strongest survive, but these are facing their death- 
struggle, and the most conservative managers of such 
organizations are busily planning some way of escape. 
The only one thus far found is that which has secured 
the perpetuity of the strong, old-line companies. That 
means the end of cheap insurance, and the making of 
provision not only for the payment of immediate death 
losses, but also for the unexpected, which we are told 





always happens.” 

“Pp...” Cienfuegos, Cuba: While I do not regard the 
company you mention as one of the best, I doubt if it 
would pay to drop your policy, considering the time it 
has already run. 

“L..” Camden, N. J.: I would much prefer ‘one of the 
strong old-line companies, if your condition will enable 
you to obtain a policy in place of the one you now hold. 
You inclosed no stamp. 

“P..” La Fayette, Ind.: I do not believe in assessment 
insurance, and if you are insurable in an old-line com- 
pany you would be safer to drop your policy and take 
out a new one in the Mutual Life, the New York Life, 
the Equitable, or any of the strongest of the old-line con- 
cerns. 

“G..” Keene, N. H.: My opinion of the various assess- 
ment fraternal organizations to which you refer has been 
given many times in this column. While insurance in 
an old-line company costs more in premiums than in- 
surance in an assessment association, the policy in the 
former is worth more. Its value increases the longer it 
is held. while the risk of a policy in an assessment con- 
cern always increases with time. Your question has 
been answered so often that I cannot devote much further 
space to it in this column on this occasion. 

*S..” Manila, P. I.: I do not believe you can revive 
your policy, as you evidently made arrangements with 
the Deposit and Loan Company which allowed them to 
cash your policy if the premiums were not paid prompt- 
te. They apparently did cash your policy, and it lapsed. 
I am sorry you did not give me your age and also the 
amount of premium paid annually. Had you done so, I 
could have computed the actual cost of your insurance 
per annum, after deducting the cash value you received 
as a loan. If you have had $1,000 protection for a 
reasonable cost, you have lost little by the unforeseen 
circumstances. I would suggest that you make applica- 
tion for another policy, in preference to putting the case 


in the hands of a solicitor. 
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WORLD OF AMUSEMENT. 





RITA ELANDI, GRACE 


NonE but French actors could really be expected to 
give the highest interpretation of “ L’Aiglon,” kdmond 


Rostand’s finest work and one of the most powerful 


dramatic productions of our era Its theme is essentially 
French and appeals to the emotional people of that race 
so profoundly that it becomes to the patriotic in 
spiration. It is, therefore, unfair to expect from any one 


outside of France an interpretation of its sentiment 
and purpose such as French actors could give it It is 
not surprising that the foremost representatives of the 
dramatie art, Sarah Bernhardt and Constant Coquelin, 
give to their representation such extraordinary merit 

The receptions that Bernhardt and Coquelin receive 
at the Garden ‘Theatre, during their brief engage 
ment under the management of Mr. Maurice Grau, en 
thusiastic as they are, do not surprise those who realize the 
sterling merit of the performances. To my mind * L’Ai 
glon” is the most satisfactory play in which Bernhardt 
has appeared. There is so much of pathos as well as 
of passion in “ L’Aiglon,” and such a fine development 
of the weakness and strength of human nature, that the 
part gives her a great opportunity for the revelation of 
superb dramatic genius. The play requires no start 
ling climax. It is harmonious and strong throughout. 
It has its episodes, every one of them of intense interest, 
but it is human, unforced—as poetic as it is pathetic. 

Bernhardt gives a perfect impersonation of the high 
minded, impulsive, gentle, but unhappy son of the great 
Napoleon, who worships at the shrine of his father, and 
who longs with unutterable hope for an opportunity to 
emulate the achievements of his sire. Weak physically, 
erratic mentally, seeing always the effulgent light of the 
great presence of the past, he struggles for the attain 
ment of his purpose, against intrigues and against his 
own physical weakness, until at last he falls into the 
slumber of death with a smile upon bis face, the last words 
that reach his ears magnifying his father’s fame, 

It is said of Bernhardt that she has always achieved 
success. Her versatility is certainly astonishing, and it is 
put to its greatest test in “ L’Aiglon.” The force, pas 
sion, and pathos of her acting in this great play moved 
her vast audience as it had never been moved before. 
Probably three-fourths of her auditors did not comprehend 
the language in which she spoke. Sut this made little 
difference. They knew the play, they understood the 
purpose, and they realized that they were in the presence 
of an interpreter of human emotions without a_ peer. 
To the sad death scene, which closes the play, Bernhardt 
imparted a pathos so deep, so human and sincere, that 
it shook the foundations of the heart. In the burst of 
passion on the field of Wagram she electrified the 
audience. In the famous looking-glass scene she aston- 
ished it. All the frenzy of youth, all the wild, unfettered 
spirit of a splendid hope, all the faith in a destiny upon 
which disappointment was already written, were revealed 
in the concentrated action of the great artist, who ob- 
literated herself and stood not as the representative of 
the character, but as the character itself. 

M. Coquelin’s portrayal of Flambeau, the grenadier, 
the great, strong, heroic character, faithful unto death, 
upon which the prince comes to lean and whom he 
trusts with sweet and childish confidence, was perfect. 
It was not overdone in the delightful touches of comedy, 
nor overstrained on the tragic side. Coquelin as the 
grenadier was all that Rostand meant the latter to be. 
The spirit of the author has been deftly caught by the 
actor, and he adds a nobility and strength to the charac- 
ter which make it glow. It was a fresh and vigorous 
revelation of an old soldier's love, veneration, and patri- 
otism. I doubt if New York has ever seen a finer per- 
formance than that which Bernhardt, Coquelin, and the 
rest of their company of French actors give at the 
Garden Theatre, and it will be many years, I fear, be- 
fore theatre-goers will enjoy another such treat. The 
company has been selected with good judgment and in- 
cludes among others worthy of special mention, M. Des- 
jardin, as Metternich, Madame Mea, as Marie Louise, 


GOLDEN, MINNIE TRACEY, LATE OF THE METRO 


POLITAN COMPANY. 


Madame Damiroff, as Jhercse, Madame Kervich, as Furniy 
E ssler, and M. Scheller, as Le Tailleur, 

The Man of Forty,” the new play brought out by 
Daniel Frohman’s permanent company at Daly's, might 
properly be called a drama of antitheses, for it discloses 

f 


e love of a good and the love of a bad woman, the char 


icter of a good and of a bad brother, the triumph of virtue 


and the failure of vice. The play will have a long run, 


} 
I 


not only because the company is exceedingly popular and 


strony, but also because the play itself iS of unusual 
interest It deals with the love of Frederick Lee-Fan 
shawe (John Mason) for Mrs. Egerton (Hilda Spong), 


been abandoned 


who has wv a worthless husband, Lewis 
Dunster (Edward Morgan), a brother of Roger Dunster 
(also Edward Morgan), the private secretary of Mr. Lee 
Believing Mr. Egerton to be dead, Mr. Lee 


Fanshawe and the widow prepare for their marriage. 


Fanshau e. 


Meanwhile Wr. Kgerton, under an assumed name, re 
turns from abroad on the same ship with Elsie (Cecilia 
Loftus), the daughter of Mr. Lee-F'anshaiwe, and makes 
love to her. Visiting her at her father’s house, he is sud 
denly confronted by his wife, but under threat of secur 
ing a divorce and taking away the latter's children, he 
compels the wife to maintain secrecy, and continues his 
In the end 
the villain’s death smooths all difficulties. It can readily 


attentions to Vr. Lee-lanshawe's daughter. 


be seen that out of such a situation, startling climaxes 
may arise, and they certainly do, to the intense interest 
of the beholder. John Mason, a painstaking and conscien 
tious actor, carries the burden of the play, ably sup 
ported by Miss Spong, for whom too many good words 
cannot be said. Edward Morgan, in his dual character, 
is not so satisfactory. Some one should teach him how 
to speak so that his audiences can hear him. Most of 
his speeches the first night were inaudible in the back 
part of the house. Exceedingly clever work is done by 
Jameson Lee Finney and Grant Stewart, and Miss 
Loftus shows a striking adaptability for the legitimate. 
The cast is small, including Elizabeth Tyree, Beatrice 
Morgan, Allison Skipworth, Eva Vincent, and William 
Courtenay. 





MISS ZELIE DE LUSSAN, OF THE METROPOLITAN ENGLISH 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


Photograph by Aimé Dupont.—Copyright, 1900. 


The season of grand opera in English at the Metro- 
politan Opera House partakes of the character of a 
beauty contest. The prima-donnas enrolled in the com- 
pany are not only singers of reputation, but also possess 
claims to great personal attraction. The American girl 
predominates. Minnie Tracey isan Albany girl, and her many 
friends regret her recently announced withdrawal from the 
Metropolitan Company, in which they expected much from 
her ; Grace Golden was born in New Harmony, Posey County, 
Indiana; Zelie de Lussan was born in New York, and 
Fanchon Thompson in Chicago; Rita Elandi is the stage 
name of Amelia Louise Groll, who was born in Cleveland 
\mong the sopranos are Zelie de Lussan, who needs no 
utroduction to the American people ; Phabe Strakosch, 
a worthy representative of a family famous in the history 

opera Minnie Tracey, Rita Elandi, and Fanchon 
Thompson, conspicuous examples of American girls who 


have achieved success in music abroad: Ingeborg Ball 


strom, a young Swedish girl whose career has been in 
spired by the fame of her countrywoman, Christine Nils 
son, who has been applauded in Berlin and Stock 


holm for her work in florid song: and Grace Golden, with 


brilliant achievements in light and grand 


a long list of 
opera on the American stage. Louise Meisslinger is an 
experienced artiste who has been prominent in the pro 
ductions of the Metropolitan Opera Company in New 
York and at Covent Garden in London. Elsa Marny 
is a young singer with pronounced dramatic gifts for 
whom a splendid future is predicted. These artists 
are being heard in a répertoire selected from the fol- 
lowing: * Faust,” “ Tannhiiuser,” “ Mignon,” “ Carmen,” 
* Lohengrin,” “ 1] Trovatore,” “ La Gioconda,” * Aida,” 
“Cavalleria Rus 


* Lucia,” “ Lakme,” “ L’Africaine,” 


ticana,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ The Magic Flute,’ “* The 
fohemian Girl,” “ The Jewess,” “ Martha,’ “La Tra 
viata,” “Don Giovanni,” “ La Bohéme,” “ Rigoletto,” 


“The Flying Dutchman,” ‘I Pagliacci,” “ Der Frei 
schiitz,” “ Paul and Virginia,” “ Queen of Sheba,” “ The 
Prophet,” “HI. M. S. VDinafore,” ‘The Mikado,” and 
* Esmeralda.’ The season commenced October Ist and 
will continue until December 15th. The company will 
then go on a tour of the leading cities, returning for a 


spring season on April Sth 





GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD. 
Photograph, copyrighted, by Barron Fredricks, New York. 


Miss Grace van Studdiford made her début with the 
Metropolitan Grand English Opera Company in the title 
role of * Martha’ 
opera in English at the Metrepofitan Opera House. Her 
success as Martha was duplicated the following week as 
Michaela in “ Carmen.” Recently, during a performance 


’ during the fourth week of the season of 


of “ Faust,” she was called upon at an hour’s notice to 
sing Marguerite, owing to the sudden indisposition of 
Miss Alice Esty, who had been billed to sing the rdle. 
Although Miss van Studdiford had never previously ap- 
peared in the part, she scored a pronounced hit. Her 
first appearance on the stage was made in a somewhat 
similar manner. It was in Chicago, six years ago, and 
the “ Black Hussar” was being sung at the Schiller 
Theatre. The Minna of the cast was taken ill, and the 
manager sent his assistant out to find a_ substitute. 
Gracia Quive, a pretty Indiana girl with a remarkably 
clear soprano voice, was studying music under a teacher 
who knew the manager. This teacher recommended his 
pupil for the place and insisted that she take it. I[fiss 
Quive had only forty-eight hours in which to learn the 
part, but when the performance began she was letter-per- 
fect. In the fall of 1896 she accepted an engagement 
with the Bostonians and soon became prominent, but 
after her marriage to Mr. van Studdiford, of St. Louis, 
she retired from the stage, reappearing last season in the 
company of Jefferson de Angelis. Miss Van Studdiford is 
here shown as Fleur de Lys in *‘ Esmeralda,” a rdle which she 
created in the first American production of the work. 
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LIFE IN OTHER LANDS. 


LOOKING ‘at the situation in a 


President hasty and superficial way, it would 
Kruger not be difficult to read a large and, 


perhaps, an alarming significance in 


in France. 

the reception accorded to President 
Kriiger by the French people From the time of his 
irrival at Marseilles on the Gelderland up to his latest 
ippearance on the streets of Paris, various elements of 
the French populace have improved every opportunity to 
how their enthusiastic regard for the venerable Boer 
leader. Cheering multitudes have thronged the railways 
and avenues along which he has passed: numerous depu 
tations have waited upon him to express their sympathy 
and he has been feasted and lionized in all the ways 
peculiar to the Parisians. All this has doubtless brought 
a degree of hope and comfort to the heart of the fugitive 
President, and has furnished an occasion also for the 
pent-up anti-British feeling in France to vent itself 
again. It is evident enough, however, that nothing more 
important than these things are likely to come of Mr. 
Kriiger’s presence in France or anywhere else in Europe. 
In Holland he will naturally be received with much loud 
acclaim and many demonstrations of popular sympathy, 
Queen Wilhelmina has already given marked evidence of 
her kindly feeling toward the Boer leader. But as none 
of these demoustrations have apparently disturbed the 
English people nor raised any new questions as to the 
policy to be pursued in South Africa, there is no reason 
why the outside world should regard the matter in a 
more serious light. President Loubet has treated Mr. 
Kriiger with every courtesy, but has taken great care 
that neither through his own act nor through the acts of 
any representative of the government should France give 
cause of offense to England, nor commit itself to any 
policy with reference to the South African struggle dif 
ferent from that already declared. And it is not con 
ceivable that any European power will now adopt a 
different attitude, no matter how much sympathy they 
may feel or express for Mr. Kriiger. England is in no 
mood at this time to even listen to suggestions of com 
promise, much less to brook any interference with the 
course she has marked out for herself in South Africa. 
Mr. Kriiger declares that the Boers will never surrender, 
but will fight on until the last man falls. The British are 
equally determined that no vestige of Boer independence 
shall remain to vex them in the future. What these 
determinations of the opposing forces mean for the 
people on the scene of conflict in the way of suffering 
and loss more than has already come to them, time alone 
can tell. 


RECENT events in China have 
The Trans- given a fresh interest and signifi- 
Siberian cance to the efforts which Russia 
Railway. has been wepriel el youn past » 
open a line of railway communica 
tion east and west throughout her vast Siberian terri- 
tory. Considering the nature of the country through 
which the line passes, the expensiveness of the under- 
taking, and all the questions of territorial expansion and 
national aggrandizement which the construction of the 
road involves, it may be truly said that no enterprise 
of the kind has ever been undertaken of such momentous 
importance not only to Russia itself, but to many other 
nations besides. What advantage this railroad may be 
to Russia from a military point of view has already been 
demonstrated by the comparative ease and dispatch with 
which the Russian government has been able to forward 
large bodies of troops and munitions of war to the Man- 
churian frontier during the present troubles in that 
quarter. What Russia may do in this way to strengthen 
her position in the East and push her ambitious designs 
on the Pacifie coast in the future, when the road is com- 
pleted and fully equipped, can be readily imagined. 

Czar Nicholas Il. laid the first stone of the Siberian 
railway at Vladivostock, on May 19th, 1891. Since that 
date the work of construction has been pushed ahead, 
east and west, with unremitting vigor. The total length 
of the line from Moscow to Vladivostock will be 5,486 
miles, and of this 2,503 miles were open and ready for 
traffic in the first seven years. The road is equipped 
throrchout with the best material to be had in the world, 
much of it of American manufacture. The railway sta- 
tions at all principal points, such as that shown in our 
illustration, are built generally of dressed stone, with 
every architectural adornment and every feature for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers which money and 
modern science can supply. The road has already in- 
duced an enormous flow of immigration into the regions 
traversed, and turned many hitherto lonely and desolate 
places into thickly populated and prosperous communi- 
ties. The Russian government has adopted a wise and 
liberal policy in regard to the settlement of Russians 
along the road, and the good results are already apparent 
on every hand. This road has, in fact, opened up a new 
and magnificent future for Siberia as an integral part 
of the great empire of the North. 


Iliness of the Czar. 


Tue illness of the Czar of Russia, while at no time so 
serious as rumor has had it, has been sufficiently grave 
to arouse the liveliest apprehensions on the part of the 
whole civilized world. For it is doubtless true, that 
upon the life of no reigning sovereign do such large and 
world-wide issues and interests depend as upon that of 


Nicholas II Phis comes about partly beeanse of the 
nominally absolute power resting in the hands of the 
ruler of the mighty empire of the North, partly because 
of the aggressive and expansive policy pursued by th 
present régime in Russia, and lastly, and more largely, 
perhaps, than from either of these causes, because of 
the forceful, progressive, and humane character of the 
present Czar himself Russia has never had a ruler of 
a nobler mould than Nicholas I1., never one who has done 
so much for the real happiness and material well-being 
of its people. If he should die now he would be sue 
ceeded by the Grangd Duke Michael, a man of strong 
will and pronounced views, who might inaugurate new 
and diverse policies and thus change the attitude oi 
Russia toward the world. It should be said, however, 


that the Grand Duke is credited with liberal ideas, and 


it is believed that he would be likely, for example, to 
favor a more humane course of action with reference to 
Finland. It is now said that Czar Nicholas himself is 
becoming much dissatisfied with the course of Bobrikoff, 
the Governor-General of Finland, and will probably in 
terfere as soon as he can do so without involving what 
would appear to be a confession of weakness. But should 
the career of the Czar now be terminated by death, suf 
ficient achievements stand to his credit to give him a 
large and sure place among the noblest and most illus 
trious of the rulers of all history. He has made an end 
virtually of the Siberian exile system, he has intro 
duced many salutary reforms in the educational and 
military systems of the empire, and, more than all, he 
has inaugurated that movement for universal disarm 
ament and world-wide peace which had its first and 
most practical expression in the conference at The 
Hague. If he had accomplished nothing more than 
this, Nicholas II. would be entitled to the everlasting 
gratitude of mankind. 
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THE STEAMEK ‘‘ GELDERLAND,” WHICH BROUGHT MR, 
KRUGER TO FRANCE. 


Wireless Telegraphy 
in the English Channel. 


ACCORDING to recent European advices the wireless 
telegraph stations along the English Channel have dem 
onstrated their usefulness in several practical ways. By 
this means passenger steamers approaching either Calais 
or Dover are able to telegraph ahead, announcing to the 
railroad managers at these ports the number of passengers 
they have on board, thus enabling the managers to make 
ample provision for the care and comfort of the latter 
before their arrival. In another instance recently, when 
a violent storm was in progress in the channel, a steamer 
crossing was enabled to send back reassuring messages 
of her safety from time to time. 

An important experiment was also made last month 
in testing the possibilities of wireless telegraphy on the 
mail packets running between Dover and Ostend. The 


vessel selected for the purpose was the Princess Clemen- - 


tine, the latest addition to the fleet of Belgian mail 
packets. The installation was fitted up in one of the 
private deck cabins on the starboard side, near the after 
funnel. The receiving and sending wires were connected 
with the foremast, the height of which had been increased 
some forty or fifty feet. A spar at an angle of forty-five 
degrees was placed across the top of the mast. From the 
highest end of this spar the collector or receiver was 
hung. The land installation was set up at La Panne, on 
the flat coast between Ostend and Dunkirk. The mast 


STATION AT OMSK, ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD. 


was about one hundred and thirty feet in height. The 
distance between La Panne and Dover is sixty-one miles. 
The Princess Clementine left Ostend soon after eleven 
o'clock on the night of the trial, and arrived at Dover at 
ten minutes to three the next morning. A message was 
transmitted from Ostend to La Panne when the boat left 
the Belgian port, and telegrams continued to be exchanged 
at frequent intervals between ship and shore as the boat 
proceeded on her voyage to Dover. Twenty, thirty, forty 
miles were reached, and still the mysterious electric waves 
continued to communicate messages through the instru- 
ment The words were transmitted at the rate of about 
twenty a minute. Messages were exchanged right up to 
the time the vessel reached Dover, a record which is really 
marvelous. Congratulatory telegrams were sent while 
to the King of the Bel- 

gians and to the minister of the state railways and mail- 


the vessel was on her passage 
packet department, at Brusseis. Communication was 
made with equal facility whether from the steamer to the 


shore or vice-versa 


Foreign News and Notes. 


ONE of the most serious difficulties in the way of land 
settlement, in some parts of Australia, is said to be an 
obnoxious plant called the prickly pear. As a pest to 
farmers, it may be fairly classed with the rabbits. .It 
has taken possession of whole tracts of country, and the 
settler has to fight a pitched battle for every acre he 
calls his own. A single fruit brings forth thirty, sixty, 
and even several hundred fold of good productive seed. 
All herbage may droop, die, and disappear in the oven of 
an Australian drought, but the pear survives, flourishes, 
and carries on its processes of expansion and reproduc- 
tion with unconcern In the fierce “struggle for life,” 
when a drought is devastating the land, this pest is a liv- 
ing example of the survival of the “ unfittest.” It was 
brought to Australia, like the rabbit, either for use or 
ornament, and it has become a plague and a pestilence. 
Its extermination in the colony of Queensland, at least, 
is a question of national importance. 


When Dr. Lieber rose in his place in the German 
Parliament the other day and deplored the Emperor's 
“no quarter” utterance, saying that letters received from 
German soldiers showed that the saying had already 
borne bloody fruit, he referred to a state of things al- 
ready made widely known through the German press. 
One of these soldier letters, written to a German mother 
and printed in a Berlin newspaper, contains the follow- 
ing paragraph: “ What is going on here during the war, 
dear mother,” the soldier writes, “ is impossible for me 
to describe, for such murdering and slaughtering is aw- 
ful; but the reason is because the Chinese are outside 
international law, and so none are taken prisoners, but 
all are shot or, to save cartridges, stabbed. On Sun- 
day afternoon we had to stab seventy-four prisoners with 
the bayonet. They had shot one of our patrols; where- 
upon the whole battalion was called out to pursue them, 
and the seventy-four Chinese fell into our hands. It was 
cruel, and cannot be described as it really happened. 
Let me close in the hope that it won’t go on much longer 
so, otherwise one will not know, or rather one will forget, 
whether one was ever a human being.” 

















A SQUAD OF BRITISH SHARPSHOOTERS IN A RECENT 
ENGAGEMENT NEAR BRAKPAN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 


Bless the Coquettes. 


Oi often tink whin, link be link, 
Me moind in ritroshpiction loike 
Takes up th’ days whin all me ways 
Was bloomin’ wid affiction loike, 
What little show Oi'd had t’ know 
Of billin’ an’ of cooin’, shure, 
If no coquettes, th’ darlin’ pets, 
Had lived t’ shpoice th’ wooin’, shure 
Supposin’ now that Molly Gow, 
Th’ cute a 
Had towld me yis whin Oi did priss 
Me shuit an’ lots o’ blarney made, 
What chance wud Oi: hov had t’ troy, 
In dacint-loike propriety, 
Th’ shparkin’ shwates an’ taty-tates 
Oi had wid Nell Moriaty? 
An’ thin, bedad! if Nellie had, 


Acknowledgin’ th’ charrums of n 


n’ coy Killarney maid, 


But chose t’ vint her heart's consint 
Be shnugeglin’ in th’ arrums of re, 
Fwud made me miss th’ afther bliss 
Of coortin’ many a gal agin’ 
rh’ Dolan twins, th’ Misses Flynns, 
An’ witchin’ Judy Bralligan. 
An’ besht of all, whin Oi recall 
That but for their philandtherin’ 
Oi'd losht th’ mate that crowns me fate 
(This planet howlds no grander in). 
Me heart o’erbrims wid chuneful hymns 
Of thribute fasht accruin’, shure, 
yg bless coquettes, th’ darlin’ pets, 
That lengthen days o’ wooin’, shure. 
Wave WHIPPLE. 
do / 
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FULLY PREPARED. 


No, kind reader, this is not a college foot-ball player, nor 
a base-ball umpire, nor yet a Chinese Boxer. It is a simple 
Christian poet, about to submit a short manuscript, entitled 
** Love’s Embrace,” to the genial editor of LeEsLIz’s WEEKLY. 


Reminiscences of an 
Old Campaigner. 


“Yes, boys,” said old Joshua Peterson one day to a 
group of us gathered around the stove at the little store 
fronting the square at Padderton, “the recent ‘lection 
time reminds me of the days when I jined the cold-water 
party, and we had a campaign all by ourselves here in 
Padderton. After some years of exertion they had 
worked the party membership up to eight in Padderton, 
countin’ in Jane Eliza Brown, who allus attended our 
mass meetings, chipped in liberally for our sacred caws, 
and cheered us on occasionally by wishin ‘to yvum’ she 
could vote our ticket. It was a powerful help to hev a 
little sympathy like that in a hot canvass. There was 
only seven of us, not countin’ in Jane Eliza, who could 
not vote. 

“Let me see, there was ol’ Bill Johnson, Sam Will- 
iams, the lame cobbler, Harry Gunton, the village black- 
smith, Henry Davids, who ran a little candy shop down 
by the mill, Hedge Lamson, Pete Williams, and myself. 
Our members wa'n't great, but we had a heap of en- 
thusiasm for the party. Our town conventions were the 
scenes of great excitement, the difficulty bein’ to get 
enuff candidates to fill up the places on the ticket. We 
would have put Jane Eliza in somewhere, only she wa’n't 
eligible for office. So some of us had to yield to the call 
of public duty and run for two offices to onéet. Nom- 
inated me one year for supervisor and also for sealer of 
weights and measures, which put my name at the head 
of the ticket, and also at the tail, and made it look kindy 
like a Josh Peterson affair all through. Bill Johnson, 
he ‘lowed himself to be named the same year for justice 
of the peace and also for constable, ‘cause he thought 
those two offices most natcherally go under one hat. 
Said in that way he could arrest a man, hale him to the 
har of justice, which was himself, and try him ‘thout 
runnin’ up only one bill against the caounty. Though if 
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he could only be made a jury too, he might save us from 
a heap of taxes 
“ Well, we invited the Hon. Bill Slumpkins, of Dale- 


burgh, who had been a member of Congress oncet, and 


had turned Probibitionist when he failed of a second 
nomination, to come up and address a mass-meeting at 
Padderton one night We got the use of the lodge-room 


over Lamson’s shop for the occasion and made prepara- 
tion for a crowd. Jane Eliza, she turned in and helped 
us lively, draped a two-by-three muslin flag around the 
speaker's stand, and lent us her old brown china pitcher 
for water. We had to draw nine cents from the cam- 
paign treasury to hire a boy to distribute circulars rousin’ 


the citizens, and seventeen cents more to hirin’ some other 


mall boys to come in and help stir up enthusiasm at & 


the proper moment Wa-al, when the evenin’ came, there 
were six of us on the platform, includin’ Slumpkins, 
Lill Johnson bein’ kept at home with the rheumatism, 
and Jane Eliza and three boys down in front. The boys 
slid out after Slumpkins had said * Feller citizens,’ but 
liza she stuck to it like the noble soul she was and 
tapped on tbe tloor two or three times with her cotton 
umbrella at some tellin’ pints of Slumpkins’s, which 
seemed to inspire him immensely. 

“At ‘nother time in that same campaign we tried to 
hev a torch-light percession, same as the others. We didn’t 
hev money enuff to hire a band, so we thought we'd be 
percession and band too. Bill Johnson, he agreed to play 
on his fiddle, Harry Gunton was ‘signed to the base 
drum, Davids he ran an accordion, and | said I thought I 
could do somethin’ on the jewsharp. But we had a split 
when we came to the part of drum-major. Sam Will- 
iams thought he ought to hev that part from bein’ the 
oldest member of the party in Padderton, but Iledge 
Lamson, he up and said that he ought to hey the place, 
because he had oncet belonged to the Padderton guards 
and was more military like; besides, Williams he had a 
lame leg, and that was dead agin him as a drum-major. 
Waz-al, the two finally got into a scrap over that pint, 
and we all, except Jane Eliza, took sides, and thet broke 
the thing up. 

**Nother time our whole party in Padderton came 
might near gettin’ corrupted. We were holdin’ a pri- 
mary that evenin’ araound a cracker barrel in the rear 
of Peterson's store, when Lafe Jones, the Republican 
boss of Padderton, came in, sociable like, and invited the 
whole party over to Ladew’s, to have a lemon soda. We 
adjourned and went over in a body. We had just lined 
up in front of the counter when I caught Lafe Jones 
givin’ the wink to Ladew’s clerk. I learned what that 
meant before I joined the Prohibitionists. So I just 
said, ‘ Boys, let’s return to our meetin’ and refrain this 
time,’ and we slid out. It was a mean, low-down trick of 
Lafe’s, and a awful narrer escape for us. 

“ Wa-al, when ‘lection returns were counted up that 
fall, our ticket had six votes. One of us had turned 
traitor and sold out. Never knew who it was, but I 
allus spected Hedge Lamson, partly on account of that 
drum-major affair and partly because he got ‘pinted by 
the Republicans as road-master in his deestrict a few 
months later.” L. A. M. 











THE BOILING-POINT. 


Mr. HooLtrnan—‘‘ Honorah ?” 

Mrs. HooLtinan—* Phat is it ?” 

Mr. Hootinan—‘ Giv’ me me tay froom th’ bottim av th’ 
pot. Oi want it hot.” 


In His Line. 


“ Wuo was the first man to make a mountain out of a 
mole hill?” 
“ Oh, some real-estate dealer, I suppose.” 


A Great Saving. 


“TIAVE you saved anything in the last year?” asked 
the irate father of the prodigal son. 

“ Yes, dad,” said the prodigal. “ I’ve saved my vermi- 
form appendix.” 


Wf fl 





ONLY A MATTER OF TASTE. 


OLD Lapy (who has just bought a pint of chestnuts)— 
‘* There are no worms in these chestnuts, are there ?” 

Boy—** Yes’m ; but if you take off yer glasses while you’re 
eatin’ ’em you can’t tell the difference—th’ worms taste th’ 
same as th’ chestnuts, ma’am.” 


Guilty Conscience. 


LItTLE ALICE is of a restless, uneasy disposition, often 
in mischief, which calls for her mother’s reproof. Alice’s 
parents attend the Episcopal Church, and a few Sundays 
since she was taken with them to the service. That night, 
after being tucked into bed, she said, ** Mamma, I know 
something they said in church to-day.” The mother, 
wondering what the little tot had in her mind, said, 
*“ What was it, dear?” Alice answered, “ They kept say- 
ing. ‘ Incline our hearts to keep still.’ ” 


Apparently Well. 


LirtLe JULIA was out walking with her father the 
other morning when they met the rector of Holy Trinity. 
* Good-morning, little miss,” said the parson as he patted 
her cheek ; “ and how are you to-day?” Wee Julia turned 
her head to one side and with a long-drawn sigh replied, 
“ Oh, I’m stirring, thank God!” 


The Row Over ‘‘ Sugar Baby.”’ 


Tur seene is in a police-court at Atlanta, Georgia, and 
the parties in the case are one Tom Barber, who sells hot 
stuff in Darktown, and several neighbors of Tom’s who 
have appeared against him for raising a hideous row in 
their vicinity. What follows is thus related by the Atlanta 
Constitution: 


“ According to the eternal fitness of all things,” the 
recorder said to Tom Barber, “ you should have had a 
lazor.” 

“ He did hab er razzer,” sang out a half-dozen Dark- 
town witnesses in chorus. 

* Let me hear from that sedate old man in the long-tail 
coat and standing collar,” the recorder said, pointing to 
a witness who prided himself on being a spirit medium 
in Crooked Alley, but of what class of spirits there was 
no court record. 

* Brudder Barber sho did behaved hise’f mos’ skander- 
lus lak,” said the medium. “ He ranted erbout in de 
alley, ‘lowing dat he wus Hell-fire Jack, an’ his wife wus 
Sugar Bab” 

* Now, Tom, you are at the bat,” said the recorder to 
the prisoner. 

“ Gwine down ter de alley, Jedge Briles, jest ez sober 
ez you yerse’f is rite now,” stated Barber, “1 ‘lowed to 
git some splanashun erbout why dem Crooked Alley 
niggers bin er ‘busin’ an’ cussin’ of Sugar Baby whilst I 
wus erway in Birmingham. When I gits back ter home 
yistiddy Sugar Baby tells me dat dem niggers sho bin er 
treatin’ her wid onrespecs an’ sacm sackerlige. So I goes 
ter de alley an’ den de hull ob ’em tries to gits de bes’ ob 
me. I did say dat I wus Hell-fire Jack, an’ dat’s de name 
Ise got when I is runnin’ out wid de boys.” 

“ Where is Sugar Baby?” asked Recorder Broyles. 

“ Here I is hunny,” called out a woman from the au- 
dience, and a dumpy, squatty, fat old woman waddled to 
the front. 

“ And all this row was about you? 
the squatty little woman. 

“ Dat’s what Tommy sez,” replied the woman as she 
rolled her eyes up at Tom Barber and smiled. 

“Til fine Tom $5.75,” announced the recorder. “I 
intended to make it $10, but. on account of his gallant 
defense of Sugar Baby I will cut it down to half.” 


the recorder asked 


Some Children’s Prayers. 


IXATHERINE said in her prayers one evening, “ Bless 
papa and mamina and grandpapa,” then hastily, in paren- 
thesis, “*O. R. Smith.” 

Bob came running in from his play, looking so sweet 
and winsome that his sister picked him up and kissed him. 
Looking up brightly, he asked, “ Lizzie, don’t you think 
I'm pretty?” 

‘I’ve seen other children quite as handsome,” she 
answered. He gazed a silent reproach for a moment, 
then, going over to a chair, he knelt by it, shut his eyes 
and prayed, “ Please, Lord, forgive Sister Lizzie for say- 
ing I’m not pretty when I am.” 
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Purity, Age, Flavor have 
made Hunter Baltimore 
Rye the American 
Whiskey. 


AVANT 


Gentleman’s 
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IMT 


LANAHAN & SON, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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The ¢ u : lors and the neck- 
bands of the Shirts are alike, causing both to 


rhe contour of the Col 

ret exactly as the fashion-plates show them, 
insuring their stylish appearance, and pre- 
ve. ting the binding »nd pulling which in un- 
matched goods wear out the wearer and the 
linen The same principle applied to Cuffs 
causes them to rest gracefully on the wrists 
Two Collars or two Cuffs cost Qe. it doesn’t 
pay to pay more Shirts cost $1.00, $1.50, or 
#2.00, depending on the kind you want. Ask 
your furnisher. Do not send us money. 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 
Makers, Troy, N. Y. 























Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 


374 Masonic Temple. Chicago. Ill.. for proofs oi cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free, 


HAPPENED 


Baxter 


HOW IT 
Mr. BLEECKER—* Oh, yes 
his money, but not his friends.” 
Miss Chambers—“ How is that ?”’ 
Ur. Bleecker ‘Well, he bad the good sense 
to die at the same time.”—Judge 


lost all 


Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup helps consump- 
tives and cures incipient consumptior it loosens the 
phiegm and heals I # without doubt the best cough 
medicine rice 2B 

AT every exposition where the Sohmer pianos have 
beet yrought into compet on with others the y Day 
nvariably taken the first prize 


PeorpLe who take Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters 
in the fall save money on doctors’ bills 
Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne has a de 


lightfal aroma It is perfectly pure and naturally fer 


mented 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's SoorTs 
inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea 


Next day. Saratoga Arondack Water makes you 
feel bright and cheerful lones the stomach and 
braces the nerves 


AND THE SOUTH, 
MEXICO, AND CALIFORNIA 


Tue Southern Railway, the great Trunk Line of 
the South, offers the most perfect service for reach- 


FLORIDA, CUBA, 


ing the principal cities and resorts of the South, 
Southwest, and the Pacific Coast. Three through 
trains daily. operating perfect dining-car service, 


with through Pullman d:iawing-room sleeping-cars, 
New York to New Orleans, Atlanta, Memphis, 
Tampa, Jacksonville, Savannah, Aiken, Augusta, 
Asheville, Chattanooga, Nashville. Pullman tourist 
sleeping-car Washington to San Francisco without 
change. January 14th, 1901, New York and Florida 
Limited resumes service between New York and St 
Augustine. Finest train in the world, compored ex- 
clusively of composite dining, library, observation, 
compartment drawing-room and sleeping-cars, elec 
tric-lighted, steam-heated For descriptive matter 
of the route, rates, and general information regard 
ing the resorts of the South, call on or address New 
York Ticket Offices. 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. 8S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 
Broadway, corner Twenty-eighth Street 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar 
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The Improved 





GARTER 


BOSTON | 








is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 

ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 5c, Cotton 25¢ 
ailed on :eceipt of price 








GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass 


and L Aquer Habit cured nio 
4 20 di iys. Nopay till cured. 
ite DR. J.L. STEPHENS CO., 

tee 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio: 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $loteticearae: Bietshcean 
SOZEMA prmeetens, Contreras 


CURE s.:. $1, 16 oz. $1.50, Eezema Cure Co., Rochester, N. Y. 














Fashion is a pretty thing just 
now, but care must be 
given to the figure. 


* \Braided Wire 


Bustles and Forms 


make stylish, graceful fig- 
ures, without uncomfortable 
padding. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 


i Insist on having ‘ Braided 
“ “ Wire.”’ If you don’t find 
"| them, we will send, postpaid, 
i on receipt ot price. 
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Write for our booklet, 
“Hidden Helps.” 
The Westo1 and Wells Mfg. Co. 
1100 Noble “t., Philadelptia. 
















































GATES’ TOURS 


MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, 
GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA P| 


First Tour leaves New York and Boston 


Feb. 5, 1901 Leaves Chicago and 
St. Louis Feb. 6, 1901 
Second Tour leaves New York and 


soston Feb.19, 1901. Leaves Chicago 
and St. Louis Feb, 20, 1901. 

MEX ICO—Land of Enchantment, coun- 
try of tradition and romance, para- 
dise for tourists, strange and delight- 
ful 

GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA on 
the Santa Fé Route; most wonderful 
scenic panorama in the world. 

CALIFORNIA—Special arrangements 
for visiting the noted California 
resorts 

rRAIN DE LUXE —Special train, 
equipped with compartment cars, 
drawing-room Pullmans, dining-car 
and observation-car. In service for 
entire railroad portion of each tour. 
All expenses included. Number of 
passengers limited. The eighth 
season. Send for itinerary describ- 
ing these ideal winter tours, 

CHAS. H. GATES, 
W. H. EAVES, Toledo, Ohio. 
New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., 
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Advertise in ———_ 
LES LIE’S WEEKLY. 
THE 
Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Capital (full paid) ‘ - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . $600,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check 


Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 
Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila 


delpbia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
WILLIAM P. NORTH, Treasurer 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 


“The Architect of His 
Own Fortune” 


is many a man bui 


ilds well 


who aids hi 


Evans 


Ale. 


Note its creamy head, trans 
parent mellow 
flavor, and particularly its 
lack of sediment. 


COLOT its 








Locomotor Ataxia con 


EVERY PLACE 
quered at last. Doctors 


PARALYSIS eerie ricer 


amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
Write me about your case Advice and proof of cures 
Free. DR. CHASE, 224 N. toth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel! 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


LAUDANDiI, and 
all DRUG HA B- 

ITS. ONLY PER 
FECT, PAINLESS, 


rome CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 
. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 SOCREEED. NEw YORE 


Worn Out? 


TRY TRY 






CTARIANI WINE) 
WORLD FAMOUS TONIC. 


Mariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly sei- 


entific principles. 
agreeable. 


It is safe and beneficial as well as 


Mariani Wine has more than 8,000 written indorse. 
ments from leading physicians in all parts of the 
world 

Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 
and elasticity to the muscles, and richness to the 
blood. It isa promoter of good health and longev 
ity. Makes the old young; keeps the young strong. 

Mariani Wine is specially recommended for Gen- 
eral Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever 
causes, Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat 
and Lung Diseases, La Grippe, Consumption, and 
Malaria. It is a diffsible tonic for the entire sys- 
tem. 


Mariani Wine is invaluable for overworked men, 
delicate women and sickly children. It stimulates, 





strengthens and sustains the system, and braces 
body and brain. It combats Malaria and La Grippe. 
May be used effectively in form of a hot grog. 

Sold by all druggists. Beware of imitations. 
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Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 


Lo-doa Pars 


Williams’ 


"The fran! Kind L 


OAPS that dry on the face 
are not properly prepared, 
and cause smarting 

and dangerous irritations. 


Soaps 
pared by the only firm in the world 
making an exclusive specialty 
of shaving soaps, and repre- 
sent the skill and experience of 
over 60 years devoted to the diffi- 
cult problem of making a perfect 
soap for shaving. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail 


Yankee Shaving Soap(Round ors 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 1b., g¢o0c. 
Trial Tab‘et for 2c. Stamp. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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juare Tablet), roc. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, soc. 
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Russia and Germany to 
Adopt Our Railway Methods. 


IMPERIAL Russian and German representatives are travers- 


ing the United States with instructions to report to their 

spective governments, for adoption, the essential and tried 
practices of American railroads not in vogue but desirable 
abroad, including the morals of the employes Tbe Russian 


government is represented by Mr. Theodore Schidlovsky, as 


for life receive a pension. The government disburses annually 
$1,500,000 for the care of the sick. The relief and pension fund 
has accumulated a surplus of $12,000,000. After death the pen 
sion continues to the family of the deceased. Time is exactly 
measured for service, rest, and divine worship. Social rooms 
are provided free at every station for employés to remain dur 
ing ‘* lay-overs,” sleep, wash, and bathe. In the absence of 
residential facilities the government erects houses which aré¢ 
rented to employés at a moderate sum. Organizations for the 
purpose of providing food and household supplies at the low 






























































N. REITLINGER, ST. PETERSBURG, T. SCHIDLOVSKY, 
ASSISTANT MANAGER RAILROAD 


PENSION COMMITTEE, 


ANT CHIEF ENGINEER MOSCOW, 
KURSK NIGNI MUROM RAILWAY 


MOSCOW, ASSIST P. GLASSENAPP, OF THE GERMAN 
EMBASSY, WASHINGTON, 


Photographs by Phillips, Philadelphia. 


sistant to the chief engineer of the Moscow, Kursk Nigni 
Murom Railway, and president of the Society of Mutual Help 
and Co-operative Stores; and Mr. Nicholas A. Reitlinger, as 
sistant manager of the Railroad Pension Committee. The for 
mer is accompanied by bis wife. Germany’s representative is 
Mr. Paul Glassenapp, of the German embassy, Washington, 
appointed by the Emperor to report upon the railroad associa 
tions of the Young Men’s Christian Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

These men report interesting conditions in Russia and Ger 
many which their governments propose to advance to the still 
higher standards of the United States. Mr. Glassenapp reports 
that Germany employs 350,000 railway men, of whom 130,000 
are officials. Germany promotes to the highest degree, by 
social legislation, the welfare of these men. Employés are ap 
pointed for life, whether official or unofficial, in nearly all 
instances, and have a certain, increasing salary. Pay is not 
reduced in case of sickness or accident, but men incapacitated 


est cost are encouraged. Employés are interested in investing 
their savings in savings-banks and insurance. Notwithstand- 
ing the perfections of the imperial system, Emperor William 
desires to modify it by extending throughout the German em 
pire the railway-branch system of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

According to its representatives, the condition of Russian 
railway men is in many respects identical with that of Ger- 
many. The membership of the pension and aids fund is ex 
actly the same, 350,000 men, but the fund is larger, amounting 
to the enormous total of $55,000,000, or $155.14 per capita. 
There are thirty-seven mutual savings-banks in which em 
ployés may deposit or from which they may borrow at low 
interest. There are thirty-six co-operative stores, which bave 
40,000 members and sales annually amounting to $2,000,000, 
In desert lands these stores are located in cars ; in other words, 
Russia advances civilization on wheels to waste places. 

Russia has also 150,000 non-commissioned employés, who 


work by the day and are paid daily, and who also derive cer 
tain benefits which the 350,000 commissioned men receive, but 
who are on monthly salaries. The yearly income of the pension 
and aids funds is $6,665,000, made up of obligatory contribu 
tions (35,196,000); payments of private and government rail- 
roads ($1,170,000); profits on investments ($1,254,000); and other 
revenues ($1,040,000 Russia has 35,000 miles of rails, of which 
10,000 are property of private corporations. Government life 
insurance, established last year, has already been taken by 
8,000 men insured for $4,000,000, Homes for invalids are estab- 
lished in many localities, for which railways are taxed $1.50 
per mile, amounting annually to $750,000. Russia will gradu 
ally adopt the railway - branch system of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In order to do so, it will simultaneously 
interest its philanthropists and trainmen for the necessary sec 
retaryships. 


Struck Centre 


WHEN SHE FounpbD COFFEE Was SLOWLY KILLING HER. 


EVEN a very temperate mode of living in regard to food 
beverages will not avail if the use of coffee is continued. 

A Virginia lady, Mrs. R. F. Miller, of Bedford City, says 
that she was very temperate in every way. ‘I did not suspect 
that coffee was the poison that was undermining my whole 
nervous system, causing a condition of vertigo and headaches, 
until the attacks became so frequent and violent that 1 was 
compelled to give up all kinds of work and forced to lie down 
most of the time. 

‘* My attention was drawn to Postum Food Coffee by the 
experience of some others in regard to common coffee, and the 
thought occurred to me that perhaps coffee was the cause of 
my trouble, so I began to use Postum, being careful to have it 
made according to the directions on the package. 

‘I did not have to cultivate a taste for it, for I found on the 
start that it was a most delicious beverage. 

‘** Day after day I continued to improve, but did not dream 
that it would be such a help, and never since the day I left off 
coffee and commenced the use of Postum Food Coffee (about 
nine months ago) have I had any return of the trouble. I have 
used no medicine or tonic of any kind during this time, and my 
present condition of magnificent health is due entirely to the 
use of Postum Food Coffee 

‘‘T have heard several persons say they did not like Postum, 
but in each case I discovered upon inquiry that it was because 
they tried to make it like common coffee, that is, boil it four or 
five minutes. This will not do, for one cannot get the delicious 
flavor and the food value in so short boiling. The directions are 
plain enough, and it only requires a little patience to bring out 
the beautiful flavor. 

‘* The doctors find Postum one of their mest valuable aids in 
their treatment of cases like mine.” 
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1, Whitelaw Reid, New York Tribune 8. M.H. De Young, San Francisco Chronicle. 15. Edgar W. Coleman, Milwaukee Herold. 22. William L. McLean, Phil i 

2. William C. Reick, New York Herald 9. Robert W. Patterson, Chicago Tribune. 16. Eugene H. Perdue, Cleveland Leader. 23. Barclay H. Warhurion, Philanelphre Teteprph 
3. Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times. 10. A. H Belo, Dallas News 17. Felix Agnus, Baltimore American 24. Condé Hamlin, St. Paul Pioneer Press 

4. D. C. Seitz, New York W orld. 11. C.§. Francis, Troy Times. 18. Edward Raine, Baltimore Correspondent. 2%. Frank Grice, San Antonio Express 

5. Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star. 12, James E. Scripps, Detroit Tribune. 19. Earl B. Coe, Denver Times. 26. W. A. Kelsey. Los Angeles Express 

6. Victor F. Lawson, Chicago Record. 13. Ww. Livingstone, Detroit Journal. 20. Charles H. Grasty, Baltimore News. 27. Fred E. Whiting, Boston Herald. — 

7. J. Ambrose Butler, Buffalo News. 14. Florence D, White, New York Evening World. 21. Beriah Wilkins, Washington Post. 28. Rufus N. Rhodes, Birmingham News 


GREATEST GATHERING OF NEWSPAPER MEN EVER HELD IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE First ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS SINCE ITS REORGANIZATION. 
Photographed at the Presbyterian building, New York, by our Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn. —{SEE PaGE 443.) 
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combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. A breakfast- 
cupful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 





you d do > drink, drink Pim 


% wren b/ le’ 


i 


‘*When Time whosteals our years away 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 
The mem’ry of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew.”’ 


Thomas Moore. 





A pure rye, 
10 years old, aged 
by time, 
not artificially. 


~~ Sole Proprietors, 
WHITE, HENTZ & CO., 
Phila. & New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1793. 


Green Label. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


























INSURE IN eee, 


6c TRAVELERS, 


Of Hartford, Conn. 
Oldest, 
Largest, 
and Best. 





Life, Endowment, Accident, ana 
Employer's Liability 








Insurance of all forms. 


HEALTH POLICIES.—Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness 
LIABILITY INSURANCE. 


Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, 








Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and 
can all be protected by policies in 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Assets, @ o $20,046,737-45 | GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1900, 
raat In Assets, - - - - - $1,286,225. 
Liabilities - 24,926,280.61 |" “**°™™ saripnicioe panies 

Inc. in Reserves (both Dept’s) 1,128,534,12 


Excess (314 Y, basis) 4,120,456.84 
7. 


Premiums, Int. & Rents, 6 mo., 4,055,985.62 
BATTERSON, H. J. 
E. V. 


President. 


S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres 
JOHN E. MorRRIS, Secretary. 


MESSENGER, Actuary. 
PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies, 














are obtained 
by advertising in 


Good Results 


Leslie's Weekly. 


WHY GO TO EUROPE, Facing the dangers of the ocean in Winter? 


Operating ‘Su nset 





over the fii SN 
[ ™~ Favep = \ ‘ees 99 
Southern \e, NB) Limited. 


My +2 SUNSET 


Pacifie. 


Free from the inconveniences of high altitudes and of snow, will carry you 
SMOOTHLY, SAFELY AND PLEASANTLY 
to America’s Famous Winter Resorts in CALIFORNIA. 

Special through trains consisting of sleeping and dining cars, leave New York Satur- 
days, Tuesdays and Thursdays, connecting directly with the ‘‘ Sunset Limited” at 
New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest 
rates, sleeping-car tickets, and baggage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 
Bioadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washington Building) New York City. 


ROUTE. 





THE WONDERFUL 


TRIEDER BINOCULAR 


THE MOST ACCEPTABLE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT 


At Reduced Prices. Made in four sizes, magnifying 
jx 6x Ox 12x 
$3800 $46.00 $54.00 $62.00 
Descriptive catalogue free from your optician, or from 
c.P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 

52 E. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


























CHEW 


Beeman’ S} 


The { 
Original 
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{Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. } 
d 
t All Others Are Imitations. 
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>Become a Sandow 


4 by ado mat 
> Sandow = 4 SANDOW Ss 

4 Latest Patent = = = = = > 
7 Spring-Grip f PATENT 

4Dumb- Bells nd 


, T= Y are Sandow’'s invention, and consist of a 4 
dumb-bell in two halves, connected by steel 
e springs. These springs give the 2m strength. In 
addition to the usual dumb bell drill a tension is q 
maintained which develops the muscles, many of 
which could not be reached by the use of ordi > 
q nary bells. Sandow recommends them highly as q 
/ ameans of exercise for women, children and men 6 
No. No, 
4 1.Children’s,P. air $1.2 4 Youths’, Pair, $2.50 4 
>= 2 Girls’, 5. Ladies’, 250 
3. Boys’, sty 75 6. Men’s, * 3.00 
4 Complete in box with chart of exercises 
> Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue Free on 4 
4 


rn Application. 
>A. C. SPALDING & BROS.> 
4 NEW YORK 


Incorporated) 4 
CHICAGO DENVER 
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Will You Have a 


Club 
Cocktail 


Before Your Dinner? 


a Ve 








You can offer this polite 
attention to the guest who 
dines with you at your home 
if you have a bottle of the 
“Club Cocktails.” They 
are home Cocktails. They 
are on the sideboards of 
thousands of homes. 

Are they on yours? It's 
the proper thing to have 

he age of the ** Club 
Cocktails,” the pure 
liquors used, the perfect 
blending, make them better 
than you can mix; better 
than any cocktail served 
over any bar in the world 
Send home a bottle of Man 
hattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland or Tom Gin, Ver- 
mouth or York, to-day. 





For sale by all 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 


Big F our 

























The 
‘Buffalo 
Route’ 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
e Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest —& 
equipped train service atfrequent in- Kay) 
>, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. # 

M. E. Ingalls, President. 2 
% Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 

W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 4 
Cincinnati. 


BESTFOR THE 
OWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy mor ement of the 
bowels every day. you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 














CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant. Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
0c, 25c, K 


Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 1 be Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Addre ,™ 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN | 


| old man and all the merry pranks 
| companions will be shown in a book cx 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


Only Sa + 
in Greater 
York. 


FOXY GRANDPA 


IN A BOOK. 


Sohmer Building, 
Sth Avo., cor, 22d St, 








You know him—the Boston Sunday Herald's 
famous funmaker 
Foxy Grandpa and the two boys have made the 


whole world happy for a twelvemonth 

All the clever doings of the lovable and laughable 
of his two 
yntaining the 


Smail 


original colored pictures 

Every picture will be printed in four colors 

Foxy Grandpa is funny and Foxy Grandpa is 
worth showing to little folks. Not one picture in 
the whole series is other than clean and ‘oikelianoane 

Foxy Grandpa is the ideal book for children 

Handsomely issued (as few books are), it will cost 
but 75 cents. 

Postage free. 


FOXY GRANDPA COMPANY, 
New YorRK. 


33 WALL STREET, 





\ SEND No MONEY 


‘= For our magnificently engraved double 
hunting case watch of Gold alloy with ex- 
tra 14 karat gold plate, equal in appear- 
ance to any 35 dollar watch. Movement is 
the best make, fully jeweled, duplex 
escapement, quick train, pat.pinion, 
accurately regulated and adjusted 
with 20 YEAR GUARANTLE 
Railroad men allover the country 
buy this watch on account of its 
durability and timekeeping quali- 
ties. Our factory price is $42.00 
per doz. ; for the nex t60 days we 
will send you one sample for free 
inspection. Iffully satisfied pay 
68 50 andexpress charges,other- 
wise not one cent. State nearest 
pa are offic es and if Ladies’ or 
Gents’ wat< FREE « 
handsome Chain and Charm worth $1 with -—* Wateh. Catalogue 
free. Excelsior Watch Co.,:238 Central Bank Bldg.,Chicago. 


DEAFNESS ROWAN, MILWAUKEE, 


G FOR ; MEN AC OF BRAINS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 

These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 


cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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ABOVE DANGER 


JOHNNIE— ** Oh, this spot isn’t so dangerous. after all. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


a! 
Combe RCo 


Linens. 
Housekeeping 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 | 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co, Lid. 


tke largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the work!» This is the third | | 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER’S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 








Goods. 


Damask Table Cloths and Napkins. 
Hemstitched and Embroidered * \4 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


Covers. 


Fine Huck and Damask Towels. 


Proadoy K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


absolutely pure, del.cious, and 
nutritious. The ger uine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. ane ae “2 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 








TRADE-MARK 


ii atmer-vi Ease 
and Breath 
Perfume 














All kinds kept in stock | 
BLANK BOOKS and made to order by 

FINDLER & WIBEL, | 
121 Nas au Street, New York. | 


4 Meh CO. Le NY. 


LINEAR rs 
TAQ ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 
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i Kodak 


home for 
Christmas. 


The Folding Pocket Kinds 
are made of aluminum, covered 
with fine seal grain leather 


If it and fitted with superb lenses 
isn’t an and shutters. 

Eastman, $10.00 to $17.50. 
it isn’t 

a Kodak. "ASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Embroidered Centre Pieces and Bureau | 


CALIFORNIA. 





Affords every variety of scenery and climate; 
abounds in mountains, lakes, rivers and forests. 
Every American should know something about 


it. The way to reach it—go by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 





Copy of the Illustrated Catz alo an ol »f me ‘** Four-Track Gertes,’ . 
New York Central's books of avel and on atior will sent 
free, post-paid, t« address on receipt postage Ponting by 


George H Daniel: . 6 eneré ‘al Ps sesonget Koes it, "Gn and Central 
Station, New York. 
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THE INSURANCE OFFICE IS OPEN ¢ 





| 


for men, women, and children 


who are well enough to get 
there and prudent enough to 


get there in time. The time to 
secure Life Insurance in 


She Prudential 
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; While you are well, strong, and Insurable 
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SEVeEVeVesessesstsse 


Write for particulars, Address 


Department S. 






THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





A ‘ie 


ivy TY oY & S & & oS “oS 












Lf mtg J Reo 
PRODENTIAL Ss 

HAS THE : a 
STRENGTH OF fie" 
GIBRALTAR®:; | 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N.J. 











PERFECT BLOCK SICNALS ON THE : NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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